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Easiest to operate of all the 
accounting machines 


Your own staff can quickly learn to use it. No special 
operators need be hired. Here’s what three firms say: 


MICHIGAN: “We went around to other companies to 
examine their methods ...the Remington Rand account- 
ing machine seemed simpler than others.” 


CALIFORNIA: “We installed the machine without a 
special operator...One of our employees was trained 
without difficulty.” 


MARYLAND: “The simply designed keyboard and the 


complete visibility of the writing line are great aids to 


speed and production.” 


Booklet AB-392 shows 
you how to slash your 
bookkeeping costs by 
40% to 60%. Ask your 
local representative, or 
write to Management 
Controls Reference Li- 
brary, Room 1329, 315 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Let us show you how your present employees, familiar 
with your procedures, can easily operate this machine. 
Just one simple keyboard. Standard alphabet keys. Only 
ten numeral keys for all the figure work. 

All the operator does is enter amounts and 
descriptions. The machine does the rest of the job 
automatically, giving 
you completed and 
proved records with 
up-to-date balances. 
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Certainly We Like 


Committee Management! 


By C. R. CARY 
Senior Vice President, Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Precision Measuring Instrument Manufacturers 


It has its disadvantages, but experience dating all the way 

back to 1915 has convinced the management of this Phila- 

delphia concern that the fostering of objective thinking — 

plus wide policy-formulation participation make these daily 
sessions well worthwhile. 


OSSIBLY THE BEST approach to a dis- 
F suites of the “Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Committee Operation in 
Top Management” as experienced by 
the Leeds & Northrup Company is to 
summarize why and how that method of 
management came into being The rea- 
son is very simple. When the project of 
manufacturing precision measuring in- 
struments was relatively small, and the 
variety of its functions limited, one man 
could master all phases of the opera- 
tions. As operations became more com- 
plicated, a point was reached where it 
was necessary to divide the responsi- 
bilities among a few associates along 
functional lines, and the partnership 
structure came into being. Later on this 
was followed by further functionaliza- 
tion, and the corporate structure was 
evolved. 

At this point, the Executive Commit- 
tee came into being as possibly the best 
means of pooling the knowledge and 


Mr. Cary's article is based on an ad- 
dress he gave at the recent Third An- 
nual Conference of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management on the sub- 
ject "Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Committee Operation in Top Man- 
agement." 


judgment, and co-ordinating the actions 
of the group of top men. Each member 
was presumably expert in one or more 
functions of the business, and together 
they comprised a team to control all 
Company operations. 


To go thoroughly into analysis and 
description of all the factors which in- 
fluence net worth of the committee sys- 
tem as such is too much of an under- 
taking. Instead, I intend to list and very 
briefly describe, on the basis of some 
35 years’ experience with Committee 
Operation of the top management of 
Leeds & Northrup, what weaknesses had 
to be minimized and what elements of 
obvious value to the organization were 
consciously strengthened. 


ELEMENTS OF WEAKNESS 


A) Looking first at elements of weak- 
nesses, Committee Management, from 
its very nature, undeniably tends to be 
cumbersome and to attain its results 
more slowly than does the spot judg- 
ment of an individual. To minimize this 
weakness, the Executive Committee 
meets daily at nine A.M. and prompt 
attendance is an obligation having top 
priority unless the individual is sick, on 
vacation, or out of the city. Possibly two 
or three times a year special meetings, 


at odd times, have to be held to meet 
emergencies. 


B) Committee Management may tend 
to use time inefficiently. To minimize 
this possible weakness each matter to be 
acted on by the Committee must be 
presented in a note, with copies to each 
member, and distributed, except in 
emergencies, not less than 24 hours be- 
fore it is to be discussed. This note 
generally gives a more or less detailed 
background of the project under con- 
sideration, states what is desired to be 
accomplished, and ends with concise, 
clear, definite recommendations for 
which approval is asked. The embarrass- 
ing experience of trying now and then 
to get a proposal through without such 
a note is all that is needed to keep alive 
the realization of the futility of attempt- 
ing oral short-cuts. Interim reports, not 
calling for action, however, are fre- 
quently made orally. 


There is no agenda prepared for the 
meetings. However, when there is an 
important matter which should have the 
attention of the full committee, it is 
scheduled ahead of time for a certain 
day. Ordinarily, the Committee con- 
siders whatever notes may be open and 
then adjourns. 


THE VETO IS RARE 


With the above described procedure 
which provides the opportunity for ad- 
vance preparation and reasonably ma- 
ture consideration, the average run-of- 
the-mill proposal can be acted upon by 
the Committee in normal course the 
second morning after the note is dis- 
tributed. When necessary we can make 
it the first morning, but in general, this 
is frowned on. 


C) A committee may tend to be 
argumentative, with consequent waste of 
time. No rule or procedure which has, 
I believe, yet been devised will choke 
off discussion at the point where useful 
discussion degenerates into argument. 
Control of this elusive weakness has to 
rest on the shoulders of the presiding 
officer, the President of the Company. 
His task in our case is made easier for 
him by the fact, thoroughly recognized 
by all, that the Committee is, at base, 
purely advisory. The President has the 
power, if he wishes to exercise it, to act 
counter to the judgment of the rest of 
the Committee, and two or three times 
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in ithe history of the Company, he has 
actually done so. The more important 
result of this advisory relationship is 
the willingness it induces in Committee 
meinbers to accept his word that the 
discussion has gone far enough to justify 
calling it off and decide what we want 
to do without further conversation. 


WEAKNESSES OUTWEIGHED 


As I review the experiences of a busi- 
ness life-time, I am left with the firm 
belief that the procedures described 
have been sufficiently effective to make 
the values derived from Committee Man- 
agement far outweigh its weaknesses. 
However, those values do not automatic- 
ally flow from the process of committee 
management per se, but rather are 
strongly influenced by, if not actually 
derived from, the skill displayed in the 
establishment and the conduct of com- 
mittee procedures. 


An outline of the values which we 
feel we have secured from Committee 
Management, along with references to 
procedures we have followed in the 
effort to increase those values may, I 
hope, be to some degree helpful. 


MEETINGS HELD DAILY 


In the judgment of its founder, Morris 
E. Leeds, in 1915 the business of the 
Leeds & Northrup Company had _ be- 
come too involved to be managed by 
one man. At that time his partner, E. F. 
Northrup, had retired. In 1915 commit- 
tee management was, to say the least, 
rare. Mr. Leeds did not start out with a 
full-fledged committee with regular 
meetings or procedures — rather he 
started by leaning more and more heav- 
ily upon each of those individuals whom 
he had placed in charge of the major 
divisions of the organization, i.e., Pro- 
duction, Finance, Sales, Engineering, 
and Research. (Industrial relations, as 
such, was added much later.) This na- 
turally and rapidly evolved into regular 
meetings, and thus the Executive Com- 
mittee as an advisory body with daily 
meetings was born. Since 1918 all its 
actions have been minuted. The minutes 
are filed and indexed, and notes on 
which the actions were based are filed 
in the same book as the corresponding 
minutes with which they are cross- 
indexed. 
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To this committee are brought for 
consideration all matters in which pro- 
posed action will impinge more or less 
directly on more than one department 
and which are not covered by previous 
committee action. The subjects range 
from minutia, such as authorization to 
a member to grant permission to an 
individual in his department to take a 
special vacation, up to the most im- 
portant decisions the Company has to 
make and which must later be confirmed 
by the Company’s Board of Directors. 
Decisions are generally reached by 
“sense of meeting’”—voting is rare. All 
this may sound formidable, cumber- 
some, and time-consuming. Actually our 
meetings range in length from thirty 
seconds up to two or three hours, with 
an average of about one-half an hour, 


9 to 9:30 A.M. 


WISER AND SMOOTHER 


What has this daily half-hour thus 
spent bought for us? Without an effort 
to appraise the relative importance of 
the various items, I list the more im- 
portant advantages which we have 
secured. 


1) Decisions have been wiser. When 
one has to put a proposal in such shape 
that it can win the approval of six or 
seven other individuals he will think his 
proposal through more thoroughly and 
describe it much more carefully than 
would otherwise be the case. If there is 
a weakness in his proposal, some Com- 
mittee member will be almost sure to 
pick out that weakness. Further, time 
and time again a proposal which is 
entirely sound from the point of view 
of the department in which it originates 
is found to be unsound from the view- 
points of one or more other departments. 
And then there are those major decisions 
which do not deal with problems of any 
one department, but with policies of the 
organization. In arriving at such de- 
cisions not only is the wisdom of all 
members brought to bear, but it is 
brought to bear by individuals who 
through continuous practice have a 
higher degree of skill in analysis and 
group thinking than would otherwise 
have been the case. 


2) Consistency in the year-to-year 
maintenance of company policy is 
facilitated. It is quite possible that a 


single top executive could establish and 
maintain an equally careful system of 
record-keeping to provide for consis- 
tency in policy. But he, acting inde- 
pendently, in the face of a given situ- 
ation, is more likely to fail to realize 
that he has some years back issued an 
edict covering that situation, and issue 
a new one differing in greater or less 
degree from its predecessor. 


3) A high degree of uniformity of 
top level administrative practice is 
secured. When lack of uniformity de- 
velops, it is relatively easy to ascertain 
where the divergence from established 
policy has occurred, which is the first 
and major step to be taken in maintain- 
ing uniformity of practice. 


4) The Committee setup and the pro- 
cedures followed tend toward the pre- 
vention of personal animosity between 
major executives. If such individual 
animosity exists in any company, it 
almost inevitably spreads into corres- 
ponding departmental hostilities, which 
are fatal to that departmental coopera- 
tion that is essential for efficient plant 
operation. The fact that departmental 
interests inevitably clash from time to 
time makes the danger of personal 
animosities a serious one. 


OBJECTIVITY FOSTERED 


Our experience indicates that these 
daily meetings of the committee, with 
the opportunity, if not the necessity, to 
talk out and straighten out causes of 
warfare before they become serious, is 
most efficacious in preventing personal 
animosities. This is especially true when 
the committee is steered by a tactful, 
diplomatic president, blessed with a 
keen sense of humor. Such a combina- 
tion will benefit the organization by 
developing a group of executives, each 
of whom is perfectly capable of pushing 
or defending his own point of view so 
vigorously as to generate much heat, but 
who can still remain amiable and ob- 
jective about it all even if an adverse 
decision is reached. When this condition 
is reached, you can be just about sure 
you have not only a smoothly function- 
ing managerial group, but will also 
have a smoothly functioning organiza- 
tion, since the actions and attitudes of 
the boss almost invariably find them re- 
flected in the actions of his subordinates. 
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MANAGEMENT PHILOSOPHY 


Dynamic Leadership 
Needs a Sound Base 


By STANLEY E. BRYAN 


Division of Business 


Michigan State College 


There are still too many ‘Woofle Bird’ management men giving 

too much concern to where they’ve been — and not enough to 

where their company is going. The author suggests they take a 

look today at the views offered by Taylor, Emerson, Gantt, Willkie, 
McCormick, Davis and others. 


bene MOUNTAIN FASTNESS of the Los 
Padres Forest is reputed to be the 
habitat of the legendary woofle bird. 
This rare bird possesses the unique char- 
acteristic of flying backwards—which 
suggests a similarity between the woofle 
bird and some very conscientious exec- 
utives. 

Some of these executives, who dili- 
gently pour over business reports and 
accounting statements, and have their 
desks piled high with work, may have 
acquired “the woofle bird outlook.” The 
woofle bird, it seems, isn’t very con- 
cerned with where he is going but is 
very concerned with where he has been. 

This lack of emphasis upon the future 
is not as uncommon as one might think. 
The implication of recent findings of a 
group of Stanford University research- 
ers is that management men are spend- 
ing too much time and energy on the 
daily details of their activities and are 
often neglecting the broad planning 
necessary for increasing the stability and 
effectiveness of operations.' With the 
humility of one who recognizes this 
weakness in his own activities the writer 
has observed this tendency in various 
executives of his acquaintance. 


1P. E. Holden, L. S. Fish, and H. L. Smith, 
Top Management Organization and Control, 


Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1941. 


The broad planning, so necessary in 
the development of a sound management 
philosophy, includes the logical group- 
ing of functions, factors and principles 
necessary to approach a particular set 
of problems. Dynamic industrial leader- 
ship depends upon a sound philosophi- 
cal base for effective operation. Such 
planning takes time, energy, and con- 
centration of mind. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LEADERSHIP 


In a lecture delivered to the graduate 
students of the Indiana School of Busi- 
ness, Professor Ralph C. Davis of Ohio 
State University made the following 
statement: “The problem of greatest 
importance in the field of management 
is and probably will continue to be the 
further development of the philosophy 
of management.” 


The problem of integrating the means 
of execution into a well-knit program of 
action continues because of the dynamic 
character of our times. The philosophy 
of management must be sound enough 
to withstand the eddy currents and the 
cross currents of events. The philosophy 
of management is affected by the social, 
economic, and political climate within 
which it operates. At the same time the 
philosophy of management also has its 
effects upon the surrounding climate. 


Industrial leadership is an important 
part of the national leadership. 


The development of a sound and 
stable management philosophy which 
will meet the tests of economic ups and 
downs, social changes, war, and political 
upheavals holds an importance of the 
first magnitude. Such a_ philosophy, 
universal in application, stable, yet 
flexible, must not be confused with the 
mechanisms. 


THE EMERSON VIEW 

Harrington Emerson, a contemporary 
of Frederick W. Taylor’s, developed a 
philosophy of efficiency which had a 
profound and lasting effect upon some 
management people of the day. In his 
book, Twelve Principles of Efficiency, 
Emerson stressed the need for ideas in 
the creation of wealth and industry. 
Emerson, like Taylor warned against 
mistaking mechanisms for “skilled di- 
recting intelligence” (or philosophy). 

Emerson’s philosophy of management 
is summarized in his twelve ‘principles’: 
1) Clearly defined ideals: 2) Common 
sense; 3) Competent counsel; 4) Disci- 
pline; 5) Fair deal; 6) Reliable, imme- 
diate, and adequate records; 7) Dis- 
patching: 8) Standards and schedules; 
9) Standardized conditions: 10) Stand- 
ard operations; 11) Written standard 
practice instructions; 12) Efficiency re- 
ward. 

These ‘principles’ are in reality means 
of execution around which principles 
can be developed. Yet they give a word 
picture of a very usable philosophy of 
management which has not received as 
wide acceptance as might be desirable. 


*‘HUMANIZED’ SCIENCE 

Henry L. Gantt, whose famous Gantt 
charts and chart principles are used in 
many companies today, is also noted for 
the humanitization of the science of 
management. His philosophy empha- 
sized management’s duty to create con- 
ditions that will have favorable psycho- 
logical effects upon the worker. Part of 
Gantt’s philosophy was proper training 
of management. He pointed out that lack 
of familiarity with the history of the 
management movement caused the redis- 
covery of principles already discovered, 
often through much strife and suffering. 


2Research Needs in Business During the 
50’s, Indiana Business Reports, No. 13, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1950. 
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Frank Gilbreth, whose philosophy 
might be summed up in his search for 
the one best way of doing things, lived 
his philosophy and added his contribu- 
tions to the elimination of waste effort. 

These men each added something. So 
have men such as Fred Willkie, Charles 
McCormick, Chester Barnard, James F. 
Lincoln, P. W. Litchfield, Henry L. 
Nunn, and many others. The list of 
contributors to the philosophy of man- 
agement is a long one. Yet each individ- 
ual manager can make his own unique 
contribution by developing his own phi- 
losophy which he can present and de- 
fend in tangible terms. 


WHERE DOES ONE START? 

Assuming that the development of 
management’s philosophy is one of the 
problems of great importance and that 
one can contribute by developing his 
own individual philosophy, where does 
one start? Perhaps the logical place to 
start is by defining management to one’s 
own satisfaction. Taylor saw in manage- 
ment the securing of the maximum 
prosperity for the employer, coupled 
with the maximum prosperity for the 
employee. Help in defining management 
and in the development of further phil- 
osophical aspects can be secured by 
reading the classics of management with 
this idea in mind. 

In the writer’s opinion management 
is the science and applied art of plan- 
ning, organizing and controlling the 
means of action. The means of action 
are integrated through the management 
process into a program aimed at achiev- 
ing certain defined social, service, and 
personal goals. To the reader, manage- 
ment may have a different meaning. In 
any event, if the reader’s philosophy of 
management is to be a sound one the 
process of management and the means 
of accomplishing his ends should have 
definite meaning to him. 


INTERWOVEN DUTIES AND MEANS 

The executives duties and means of 
execution have been diagrammed in the 
accompanying chart. The executive’s 
duties cannot easily be separated from 
the means which he uses to develop his 
integrated program of action. In a gen- 
eral sense, however, executives duties 
might be said to be planning, organiz- 
ing, and controlling. 

Planning has a definite meaning. To 
plan is to devise or project a method or 
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1. Time Study 

2. Functional Foremanship 
3. Planning Room 

4. Instruction Cards for 


Workmen 


Harmony, not discord 
3. Cooperation, not 
individualism 


elaborate cooperation. 


The Frederick W. Taylor Distinctions 
Between Mechanisms and Philosophy 


FREDERICK W. TayLor, “the father of scientific management,” drew a 
definite distinction between the mechanisms and the philosophy of scien- 
tific management. He insisted that the mechanisms should not be mistaken 
for the philosophy. He listed some of the mechanisms to make his point. 
They included such factors as the following: 


After he had listed such factors as mechanisms he took great pains to 
point out that his philosophy of management included the following: 


l. Science, not rule of thumb 


In the introduction to his book, The Principles of Scientific Management, 
Taylor stated the following as one of his objectives: 


To prove that the best management is a true science, resting upon 
clearly defined laws, rules, and principles, as a foundation. And further 
to show that the fundamental principles of scientific management are 
applicable to all kinds of human activities, from our simplest individual 


acts to the work of our great corporations, which call for the most 


To those accepting his philosophy, however, Frederick Taylor emphasized 
that the really great problem involved consists in the complete revolution in 


mental attitude of those engaged in management. 


- 


5. Mnemonic Identification 
Systems 

A Routing System 

A Modern Cost System 


4. Maximum output, in place of 
restricted output 

5. The development of each man 
to his greatest efficiency and 
prosperity 


course of action. Planning requires orig- 
inal thinking. The ideals and objectives 
the executive has in mind must be made 
tangible by decisions and policies. Con- 
sideration must be given to morale and 
methods. Planning must include the 
procedures and factors necessary to pre- 
pare or make-ready for action. 


To organize is to arrange or constitute 
in interdependent parts. Each part has a 


special function or relation with respect 
to the whole. To organize implies action. 


Objectives and ideals are translated into 
departmental and individual purposes. 
Decisions and policies must take their 
form in directions. Personnel, when 
proper consideration has been given to 
morale, becomes a motivated manpower. 
Machines and material are organized in 
relation to methods. Financial means are 
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AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF ACTION 


EXECUTIVE DUTIES 


MEANS OF EXECUTION 


Administrative 
Means: 
Objectives 
Decisions 
Operative 
Means: 
Personnel 
Physical 


Procedures 


Philosophic 


Means: | 
Underlying 
Philosophy of 
Management 


PLANNING ORGANIZING 
Ideals Purposes 
Policies Directions 
Morale Manpower 
Methods Machines 

Material 
Money 
Make- Scheduling 
Ready Distribution 
Principles Science 
of of 
Management Management 


CONTROL 


Standards 
Authority 


| 


Coordination 
Budget 
Costs 


Dispatching 
Supervision 
Follow-Up 


Applied Art 
of 
Management 


provided. Time is organized by proper 
scheduling. Physical distribution is pro- 
vided for. 

To control is to check, regulate, re- 
strain, and to keep within limits. Stand- 
ards are used as objectives. Standards 
vary from ideals to practical rule-of- 
thumb working standards. The term is 
applicable to all phases of operations, 
facilities, and personnel. Control is ex- 
ercised through the authority to make 
decisions. Coordination is an essential 
part of control and is particularly ap- 
plicable to personnel. Budgets and cost 
factors control many aspects of opera- 
tions, particularly the physical means. 


Dispatching, supervision, and follow-up 
are essential to the control of all operat- 
ing procedures. 


SOME ARE ‘ARTISTS’ 

Underlying the action and closely as- 
sociated with control duties is the ap- 
plied art of management. Executives can 
easily be found who apparently have a 
natural aptitude in the art of manage- 
ment. These executives have developed 
the art of management just like certain 
artists have learned to apply their art- 
istry to painting. Often these persons 
have had no formal training in the prin- 
ciples of management. 


Back of the art, however, even if un- 
known to the individual executives, is a 
science of management. The science of 
management is organized around prin- 
ciples. These principles can furnish ef- 
fective guides to action. Principles have 
different magnitudes of force. They vary 
in force from principles which are little 
more than proverbs to principles which 
have the force of laws. These principles 
can be taught to others, thus eliminat- 
ing much of the necessity to rediscover 
things already discovered. 

In the original thinking or planning 
stage, principles should be ferreted out, 
formalized, and recorded. To aid in de- 
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CHARTING A 
PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Management is the science and 
applied art of planning, organiz- 
ing, and controlling the means of 
action. The means of action are 
integrated through the manage- 
ment process into an integrated 
program aimed at achieving cer- 
tain social, service, and personal 
goals. Soundness and stability of 
management are based upon the 
development of an underlying 


philosophy of management. 


veloping a sound philosophy all profes- 
sional executives should turn their 
thoughts to the principles which logi- 
cally underlie their actions. 

There are a few outstanding examples 
of principles which can be applied in 
making management more effective. 
These principles are like tools. They 
work well when handled by skilled man- 
agers. They mar and even destroy or- 
ganization and control if they are badly 


handled. 


THE ‘EXCEPTION’ PRINCIPLE 

The “exception principle” was a prin- 
ciple which was expounded by Frederick 
Taylor. This principle is that during 
routine operations only the exceptions 
should be brought to the superior exec- 
utive for decision. Such a principle, if 
applied properly, will allow the execu- 
tive to clear his desk of details and con- 
centrate upon the broader aspects of his 
management job. That it is a principle 
which has long been known can be veri- 
fied by reading Jethro’s advice to Moses 
(Exodus 18:22). That it is a principle 
which is often neglected can be verified 
by casual observation in almost any or- 
ganization. 

Another principle which has been rec- 
ognized is the “principle of limited span 
of control.” As the number of sub-exec- 
utives looking to an executive for de- 
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cisions, advice, and personal well-being 
increases, so does the number of rela- 
tionships, but the number of relation- 
ships increase at a much faster rate, 
quickly placing a strain on the execu- 
tive’s span of control, knowledge, en- 
ergy, time, personality, and attention. 
For a technical discussion of this prin- 
ciple the reader can refer to V. A. 
Graicunas, “Relationship in Organiza- 
tion,” (Papers on the Science of Admin- 
istration, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937). The principle suggests that 
executives take care not to exceed their 
span of control. 


A third principle which is becoming 
recognized is the “principle of coordina- 
tion.” Coordination must begin in the 
early stages, be a continuing and person- 
al process; it requires mutual under- 
standing and appreciation of other’s 
duties.* 


Other principles which are almost 
axiomatic are the following: 


Principle of the Objective. An or- 
ganization exists to accomplish ob- 
jectives. These objectives should be 
known and understood by all mem- 
bers of the organization. 


Principle of Planning. To effec- 
tively accomplish any important ac- 
tivity there should be planning in 
advance of performance. 


Principle of Control. Planning 
will have lost its effectiveness unless 
there is control to make certain that 
the plans are carried out. 


Principle of Simplicity. All ac- 
tivities which are not necessary 
should be eliminated. and those 
which are retained should be 
handled in the simplest manner pos- 


sible. 


Principle of Ideals. No organiza- 
tion can continue successfully over 
a long period of time without ad- 
hering to certain ideals which are 
acceptable to its members and those 
who must deal with it. 


These principles are but a few of the 
many which are found in varying de- 


3For an extended discussion of this prin- 
ciple the reader can refer to Mary Parker 
Follett, Dynamic Administration, edited by 
H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942). 


grees of acceptance. That they are vio- 
lated daily with seeming impunity does 
not make them less principles of man- 
agement. Violations are successful only 
with corresponding loss of effectiveness 
or because other principles come into 
play to offset the effects. 


THE INDIVIDUAL APPROACH 


There appears to be a general man- 
agement philosophy made up of the 
thinking, attitudes, and general opera- 
tions of the nation’s business executives 
functioning as a loose-knit group. There 
can be no question that this very general 
philosophy has been improving, partic- 
ularly in terms of human relations and 
social responsibility. It must constantly 
grow and adjust if management’s influ- 
ence is to continue to hold a place of 
leadership in the nation’s affairs. 


Within the loose-knit framework of 
management’s philosophy one finds a 
place for the individual executive to de- 
velop his own philosophy. It is quite 
natural for different people to have 
different ideas, background, and biases. 
An illustration of this is found in the 
remark of the business man who referred 
to the professor’s lack of bias in pre- 
senting a discussion of labor legislation: 
“Well, you should get an unbiased 
opinion from him. After all, he has 
never labored and he has never man- 
aged.” Different situations confront dif- 
ferent executives, calling for different 
emphasis upon duties and means. 


The duties and means suggested in 
the chart presented here are couched in 
general terms of ideals, purposes, stand- 
ards, morale and other means. In a 
particular situation these general terms 
would necessarily have to be individual- 
ized into specific ideals, specific pur- 
poses, and other specific means. 


The underlying theme in this inte- 
grated approach to the problem of man- 
agement’s philosophy is that soundness 
and stability in management grow out 
of the development of an underlying 
philosophy of management. A sound un- 
derlying philosophy of management can 
only be developed by men who regard 
themselves as professional managers 
and operate in a professional manner. 
Otherwise “the oldest profession, the 
youngest science” will be little more 
than a trade operated by managerial 
mechanics. 
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FALL CONFERENCE 


Plans Outlined for 
SAM Management Sessions 


November I and 2 picked as dates for annual Principles, Methods 

and Techniques expositions on Increasing Productivity, Reducing 

Costs, and Improving Human Relations. Work sessions, luncheons 
and banquet scene will be The Statler, New York. 


OP MANAGEMENT MEN will share with 

academic leaders and management 
specialists the key positions on the two- 
day, double-sessions program for the 
Annual SAM Conference November 1 
and 2 at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. 

Devoted to practical work conference 
activities, the annual Fall meeting will 
stress Principles, Methods and Tech- 
niques for Increasing Productivity, Re- 
ducing Costs, and Improving Human 
Relations. Separate sessions on Produc- 
tivity and Costs and on Human Rela- 
tions will be held each morning and 
afternoon. There will be luncheons each 
day, and the annual banquet will be 
held Thursday evening, November 1. 

Registrations are now being received 
and from early returns there are indica- 
tions of another record-breaking SAM 
management conference. Registration 
fees for the entire conference and all 
meals are $21 for SAM members and 
$26 for non-members. (For the con- 
venience of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
readers, a registration blank is printed 
on the back cover of this issue.) 


THE THURSDAY SESSIONS 

The speakers and their topics for the 
Thursday morning session on Increasing 
Productivity and Reducing Costs are as 
follows: 

“The Use of Work Measurement in 
Budgeting”—Henry P. Dolan, Director 
of Manufacturing Budgets, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Wood Ridge, N. J. 

“Cost Concepts for Executive De- 
cisions”—Joel Dean, Professor of Busi- 
ness Economics, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New 
York. 

“Something New in Quality Control” 
—Olaf R. Swanson, Manager of Quality 
Control, Stewart Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Thursday morning session on 
Improving Human Relations will be 
highlighted by the following speakers 
and subjects: 

“Practical Values of Organization” — 
R. E. Gilmor, Vice President, Sperry 
Corporation, New York. 

“Why Foremen, Supervisors and Jun- 
ior Executives Quit”—Speaker to be 
announced. 

“What Makes Successful Executives” 
—Dr. Burleigh Gardner, Executive Di- 
rector, Social Research, Inc., University 
of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Speakers for the luncheon session on 
the opening day will be announced later. 
The subjects and speakers scheduled for 
the November 1 afternoon Productivity 
and Costs session are as follows: 

“Increased Efficiency Through Pro- 
duction Planning” — John W. Craig, 
Vice President, Avco Manufacturing; 
General Manager — Crosley Division, 
Cincinnati, O. 

“Increased Efficiency Through 
Methods Improvements”—Howard Roat, 
Master Mechanic, A. C. Spark Plug Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, 
Flint, Mich. 

“Increased Efficiency Through Train- 
ing”—Clyde L. Schwyhart, Manager of 
Education and Training, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, III. 


For the November 1 afternoon work 
conference on Human Relations the sub- 
jects and speakers are as follows: 


“Psychology in Business” — Dr. Al- 
fred J. Marrow, President, Harwood 
Manufacturing Company, New York. 

“Executive Inventory and Develop- 
ment’”—Clarence B. Caldwell, Director 
of Personnel, Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

“Programming Executive Develop- 
ment”—George B. Corless, Advisor on 
Executive Development, Employer Rela- 


tions Department, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), New York. 


THE FRIDAY SESSIONS 

Friday morning’s program for the 
Productivity and Costs session will in- 
clude these subjects and speakers: 

“Incentives That Work” — Bruce 
Payne, President, Bruce Payne & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Westport, Conn. 

“Effective Application of Work Sim- 
plification”—Speaker to be announced. 

“Simplified Job Evaluation”—Ralph 
W. Ells, Chief Economist, Allen Bradley 
Co., Milwaukee, Mich. 

At the Human Relations session the 
morning of November 2 the scheduled 
subjects and speakers are: 

“Setting Standards for Executive 
Compensation” —A. R. Towl, Associate 
Professor, Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“Salaried Personnel Planning” — 
Merle Hale, Director of Salaried Person- 
nel, General Motors, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

“Budgeting and Cost Control for Per- 
sonnel”—William C. Jackson, Director 
of Industrial Relations, J. D. Adams 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

After a luncheon the Productivity and 
Costs session will have the opportunity 
of hearing the following: 

“Quantitative Approach to Organiza- 
tion Control”—L. R. Gaiennie, Director 
of Personnel, Fairbanks Morse Co., Chi- 
cago, 

“Modern Materials Management” — 
Stanley Bryan, Associate Professor of 
Management, Michigan State College 
Lansing, Mich. 

“Improved Materials Handling” — 
William F. Lucas, Vice President, 
Brown Forman Distillers Corporation, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The windup of the Human Relations 
studies will be highlighted Friday after- 
noon, November 2, by the following 
speakers and subjects: 

“Recruiting and Developing First 
Line Supervision” — Ernest H. Reed, 
Manager of Education and Personnel, 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

“Use of Tests in Selection of Super- 
visors” — Dr. Herbert Meyer, Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

“Who Is A Foreman” — Claude V. 
Swank, Vice President, Johnson & John- 


son, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Possibilities in 
Consolidated Services 


By I. D. ROBBINS 


Special Writer on Management Subjects 


Coca-Cola and Pepsi may not see eye-to-eye on a “secondary 

management” set-up — but Gimbels and Macy’s do. And many 

other firms are looking to independent management to supply 

specialized equipment, training and know-how for the handling 
of off-the-main-path jobs. 


MODERN BUSINESS EXECUTIVE is 
fighting to achieve the most effective 
use of his time and energy, to concen- 
trate his efforts on those functions which 
his experience tells him are most likely 
to be profitable. He may be quite capable 
of dealing with secondary problems but 
he often has little time for them—or pa- 
tience with them. 

Consolidation of the secondary aspects 
of a business under independent man- 
agement may be one answer to this prob- 
lem. If a problem cannot be solved 
without excessive effort, then it is per- 
haps best to get rid of the problem 
entirely. By consolidating a problem 
with similar problems of other compa- 
nies, it should be possible to find man- 
agement which will make these second- 
ary problems its primary problems. 

Many fields are complicated by the 
necessity of performing secondary ser- 
vices which cast a shadow over the ma- 
jor functions of the business. A merchant 
may be quite prepared to handle the 
personnel problems connected with his 
selling force because such problems go 
to the heart of his operation. But he may 
feel quite differently about labor prob- 
lems affecting his delivery department or 
his maintenance and housekeeping ser- 
vices. To negotiate a contract for ten 
workers may take as much time as nego- 
tiating a contract for 100 or more. 

To cite another example: with the 
best intentions in the world, a company 
starts an employee restaurant; allocates 
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space, purchases equipment and hires 
supervision. But the problem doesn’t end 
there. If there are complaints about the 
restaurant, they require the attention of 
higher management. Additional employ- 
ees are hired, additional facilities re- 
quired. Supervision is inadequate and 
new supervision is needed. Within a rela- 
tively short time the company decides 
that it doesn’t want to be in the restau- 
rant business and employs an outside 
catering company specializing in restau- 
rant operation. The executives sigh with 
relief. 


MACY’S AND GIMBELS DO IT 

A Pepsi-Cola truck made three deliv- 
eries in the block following behind a 
Coca-Cola truck, which made the same 
deliveries to the same stores. Two driv- 
ers, two helpers, two trucks. One truck 
could have made all three deliveries 
while the other truck was delivering in 
another neighborhood — faster service, 
lower cost of delivery per unit, less traf- 
fic congestion. 

To many businessmen the thought of 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola both deliver- 
ing their products from the same truck 
is an absurdity. An even more classic 
example of competition is that between 
Macy’s and Gimbels. Nevertheless both 
Macy’s and Gimbels deliver their parcels 
in the same trucks to the same customers. 

Right now a lot of management men 
are concerned with the problem of plant 
protection. And some of them are facing 


decisions on matters of selection and 
training of guards and of uniforms and 
equipment—or whether to let Pinker- 
ton’s do it. 


KNOW-HOW AND EQUIPMENT 


Consolidated services and others of 
what might be termed “secondary man- 
agement” generally arise because some- 
one seeks to specialize in a field with 
which he has most familiarity and offers 
to business a better service at a lower 
price than management is able to pro- 
vide itself. The New Yorker recently 
wrote about a sidewalk sanitation ser- 
vice which undertook to sweep the side- 
walks in front of stores and office build- 
ings in large cities. The service is able 
to afford special cleaning and snow re- 
moval equipment beyond the means of 
an individual store or building. They 
further increase their efficiency by work- 
ing during the night and early morning 
hours. 


In this same category are all forms of 
maintenance, such as window and office 
cleaning, pest extermination, typewriter 
and other machine repairs, and linen 
and other supplies. This last service now 
covers plants, hospitals, restaurants, 
offices and, even, homes. 

A distinction is made between services 
which might conceivably be developed 
and operated by the company and mere 
outside purchases of services, printing, 
paint and supplies generally. This dis- 
cussion becomes more meaningful when 
a decision is made to employ outside 
consolidated service for aspects of the 
business which, although secondary, are 
integral. 


It is contended that outside specialists 
will usually do a better job in the opera- 
tion of an employee cafeteria, the clean- 
ing of offices, etc. But perhaps even 
larger spheres could be profitably un- 
loaded on experts. 


Consolidated credit checking and rat- 
ing services are an accepted part of the 
business structure. The recent develop- 
ment of the Charga-plate system has 
saved time and eliminated errors in the 
extension of credit to retail customers. 
A logical extension of credit services 
might be the setting up of a consolidated 
billing and collection service. In fact, 
students of retailing have pointed out 
that the ease with which credit is now 
obtained from many stores on the 
strength of credit having been obtained 
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Specialized equipment and de- 
tailed training are offered by 
the consolidated services. The 
first picture shows a Jari Pro- 
ducts snow plow; the next two 
indicate the range of Sidewalk 
Sanitation's equipment, and at 
the extreme right is a segment 
of United Parcel's consolidated 
delivery fleet. 


from one store suggests the desirability 
of granting customers one universal 
charge account which would be reported 
on one bill and audited and collected 
under a consolidated program. 


The delivery field affords one of the 
best examples of the advantages of an 
“outside” service. When a company is 
small, free delivery service can be of- 
fered to the customers without too many 
complications. The company buys a 
truck and hires one or two men to run 
it. The cost of that operation is calcu- 
lated and management supervises it by 
the best available rule of thumb. The 
business grows and the customers de- 
mand more delivery service. Two trucks 
are bought; three trucks, ten or more. 
More men are needed to run the trucks 
and more supervision. As the business 
continues to grow, the best rule of thumb 
is applied. But it is still a rule of thumb 
and the company can never afford to 
give delivery the same supervision that 
it gives to the basic parts of its opera- 
tion. As a result, for many companies 
their deliveries and all of the things 
related to deliveries never quite get un- 
der satisfactory control. 


A major step was taken by the depart- 
ment stores of many metropolitan cities 
when they decided to discontinue their 
own delivery services. The significance 
of this step can best be appreciated when 
one recalls the pride with which R. H. 
Macy advertised its “Red Star Fleet” of 
delivery trucks. 


It is possible to examine the de- 
sirability of consolidated services by 
examining the general conditions of de- 
partment store delivery operations and 
exploring the work of United Parcel 


Service which is now the delivery service 
for department stores in 13 major metro- 
politan areas and which has grown 
through the transfer to it of hundreds 
of store-owned and operated delivery 
setups. 


It is important to note that what is 
involved here is not only an analysis of 
the department store delivery problem 
but also of the applicability of consoli- 
dation of services to other businesses. If 
the milk industry, for example, could 
achieve a ten percent saving in the cost 
of retail delivery through consolidation, 
the saving might represent as much as 
one percent of the cost of doing business. 
Based on current reports, this could 
conceivably result in a 25% increase in 
profits before taxes. 


As a successful consolidated service 
organization, United Parcel, which 
started in 1907 and since 1929 has in- 
creased the package count of its delivery 
volume nine-fold, may well have estab- 
lished certain principles of successful 
operation. 


When United Parcel Service was 
established in Seattle by James E. Casey, 
still president of the company, it con- 
sisted, practically, of boys on bicycles 
operating a messenger service for local 
stores. From the bicycle, the company 
quickly graduated to the motorcycle and 
then to the Model T. In 1919 United 
Parcel expanded to Oakland; in 1922 
to Los Angeles; in 1925 to San Fran- 
cisco; in 1927 to Portland, Oregon, and 
San Diego. In 1930 the company made 
the giant stride all the way to the Atlan- 
tic Coast where in the midst of a cruel 
depression it launched a consolidated 
delivery service for New York stores. 


From New York and its peripheral 
cities, like Newark, the company in 
1934 branched out to Cincinnati; in 
1938 to Milwaukee and Philadelphia; 
in 1940 to Chicago; in 1944 to Detroit; 
in 1946 to Minneapolis and most re- 
cently to Pittsburgh. In many of these 
cities United Parcel Service is the de- 
livery service for every department store 
and most of the specialty stores. 


MORE THAN COST SAVINGS 

Consolidated services grow in direct 
proportion to the need felt by those they 
serve to rid themselves of the burden of 
these secondary functions. Thus, though 
United Parcel’s original impetus prob- 
ably arose from its cost reduction fea- 
ture, its most rapid growth can be 
attributed in large part to the many 
problems faced by department stores 
maintaining their own delivery set-ups. 

Most of the executives in the depart- 
ment store field are merchandising 
minded. They see their functions as 
buying, promotion (including advertis- 
ing and display), and selling. Customer 
credit and collections, housekeeping and 
maintenance, internal store systems, and 
other staff functions are given a secon- 
dary role. Deliveries are often regarded 
as a necessary, non-income producing 
evil rather than a means to increase sales 
and good will. Psychologically, they are 
a management burden. Because they are 
close at hand, every weakness tends to 
be exaggerated. Since department store 
top management is not basically trained 
in the operation of the service depart- 
ments, it is not adequately oriented to 
their supervision. 

Consideration of cost have naturally 
entered into every decision by a depart- 
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ment store to employ United Parcel 
Service. Obviously, factors such as traf- 
fic conditions, labor relations, store mer- 
chandising policies, accounting prac- 
tices, community buying habits, all vary 
from time to time and from place to 
place and account for differences in 
apparent delivery costs. Before a true 
analysis can be made uniform standards 
must be set up. 


FAULTY COST FINDING 

In a number of cases, outside consult- 
ing engineers or accounting firms were 
given the task of establishing compara- 
bility and then determining whether it 
would be to the advantage of a store to 
contract with United Parcel or continue 
to maintain its own delivery setup. The 
independent analysts found that stores 
tend to over-estimate the number of par- 
cels delivered by their own trucks which 
makes their cost per unit seem lower than 
it actually is. But, most important, the 
analysts found that in every case the 
stores failed to allocate to their delivery 
setups certain expenses which are elimi- 
nated under outside consolidated opera- 
tion. 

Although United Parcel does nothing 
that individual stores could not physi- 
cally do if they were prepared to make 
the effort, it is hardly likely that any one 
store could afford the concentrated su- 
pervision and continuous study of all 
phases of delivery which were required 
to bring United Parcel to its present 
stage of development. 

Because it handles the delivery prob- 
lems of several thousand stores through- 
out the United States and has con- 
centrated its management talents on 


delivery, United Parcel has been able 
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to break down the delivery problem into 
its facets and find the best techniques 
for handling each facet. Thus, it is con- 
tinually studying such matters as truck 
design and maintenance; store systems, 
such as sales checks, COD procedures, 
etc.; packing methods; truck loading, 
package handling machinery and safety. 


It would appear that there are many 
areas of business operation in which the 
services of several companies could be 
profitably consolidated. Such consolida- 
tion can be effective only if it is handled 
by highly trained management devoting 
all of its time to the field and making 
specialized studies of the problem. Thus 
a premium is on management know-how, 
always in short supply. 


TRAINING PLUS LEADERSHIP 


Where the management problems are 
difficult and it is equally hard to train 
new management, it may be sound prac- 
tice to give greater responsibility to that 
management which is already well- 
trained and qualified to handle the prob- 
lem for more than one enterprise. Such 
management, provided it is under strong 
leadership with adequate financing, 
should be able to develop a clear policy 
which accurately reflects both the needs 
of its customers and of the consolidated 
enterprise itself. 


When the consolidated operation is 
large enough, it becomes possible for it 
to engage in extensive analysis of its 
problems and continuous research and 
operating experiments which might not 
be feasible for one company to under- 
take. Thus there are opened up opportu- 
nities for improvements in efficiency, 
service and control which are rarely 


available through single company oper- 
ation. 


. . . BUT FIRST BE SURE 


Clearly, the decision by a company to 
give up a service which it is performing 
itself and permit that service to be per- 
formed by an independent contractor is 
a most serious one. Before such a deci- 
sion is made it must be considered with 
great care. The company should realize 
that once such a service is turned over 
to an outside operator, it is extremely 
difficult to resume it. Whatever manage- 
ment know-how exists is dissipated, and 
whereas capital for the operation which 
was eliminated was accumulated gradu- 
ally, resumption of the operation would 
require a sudden investment of new 
capital. 

Comparisons could be made between 
the management of consolidated services 
operating today in various fields. Admit- 
tedly the example chosen, United Parcel 
Service, is an outstanding one. Other 
fields which might logically be consoli- 
dated may not at this time have organi- 
zations set up to do the job. 


If management talent were available 
for independent consolidated operations 
so that business in other lines could 
have the same complete confidence as 
department store executives now feel, it 
is likely that more and more companies 
would divest themselves of irksome sec- 
ondary functions and concentrate on 
their main lines of business. And where 
there is a clear need and a desire to find 
the answer it should be possible to apply 
some of the principles of consolidated 
service, as demonstrated by United Par- 
cel Service, to other types of business. 
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STATISTICAL SAMPLING 


A Sharp Tool 


for Industrial Engineers 


By JOHN M. ALLDERIGE 
Industrial Engineering Division 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


T= “C@ST OF COSTING” is a trite 

phrase that nonetheless describes an 
unavoidable aspect of industrial engi- 
neering life. In the quest for new and 
less costly procedures the spectre of “jus- 
tifying-the-investigation” hovers about, 
usually not too well defined until the 
search is finished. Then, and often only 
then, it either whisks away into the 
atmosphere as so much mist or mate- 
rializes into a very real, large, embar- 
rassing dollar sign. 


There is hardly an Industrial Engineer 
who has not investigated to the tune of 
$300 and found a method that will save 
$12. This may be fine from an academic 
point of view but companies cannot exist 
on such economics. The problei of get- 
ting the right answer for a satisfactory 
cost is surely one that needs to be solved 
fairly early in any study that is being 
undertaken. 

Perhaps we can get a means for at 
least part of such a solution by stealing 
a few tricks from the Quality Control 
people. This would appear possible since 
many engineering investigations require 
digging up information not obtainable 
from routine sources; that is, they re- 
quire sampling, and sampling is old stuff 
to the Quality Control folks. The ques- 
tion “How large should the sample be?” 
is the crux of the matter, because any 
decision regarding the new process or 
method will be based on the collected 
data. These data must be as representa- 
tive as possible but their procurement 
should not be too expensive; we need to 
determine a balance between the cost of 
sampling and the precision of the results 
obtained. 


This matter can be resolved, in most 
cases, by using two of Quality Control’s 


statistical pets for interpreting sampling 
answers: 1) the Confidence Interval, and 
2) the Shewhart Control Chart. With 
these used in conjunction, we can: 

A) Tell how much sampling must 
be done to give us a desired de- 
gree of precision in the answer, or 

B) Tell how much precision we 
have in an answer which, because 
of the economics of the situation, is 
the best we can get. 

In other words, these tools tell us how 
much we have to do to be as right as we 


would like to be, or, how right we can 
be with what we can get. 

To illustrate how all this is done, let 
us consider a situation that actually oc- 
curred—a situation not unusual in an 
industrial engineer’s experience. The 
problem was to determine the per cent 
of a certain new type of order, call it 
Type A, going through a production 
area. This information was not tabulated 
routinely so some sort of sampling was 
called for. All orders, after inspection, 
passed down a conveyor belt and the 
initial step consisted of picking up three 
handfuls of 20 or so orders from the 
conveyor each several hours apart. This 
was done to get just a rough idea of the 
Type A percentage. These preliminary 
samples had from 50 per cent to 90 per 
cent of Type A; the difference was split 
and an estimate of 70 per cent resulted. 


This estimate of 70 per cent set the 
statistical wheels in motion. Chart 1 was 
used to find out how large a sample 
would be necessary to nail down the 
answer within, say 344 per cent—a 
purely arbitrary interval, it could have 
been 5 per cent or 10 per cent. Seventy 
per cent was lined up on the left, 314 
per cent in the middle, and 700 showed 


Percent of CONTROL CHART (#2) 
Class A PERCENTAGE OF Sub-sample 
Orders CLASS A ORDERS Size—100 
100 - 
90 4 
80 
70 = 7% 
Lower Control Limit 57% 
50 + 
lo - 
*95% Sure That 
“True” 
” Average Percent 
Is Within 
ae These Limits 
10 = 
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up on the right. (Had to take a look at 
700 orders, therefore, to be 95 per cent 
sure of getting the right answer within 
plus-or-minus 314 per cent, the confi- 
dence interval.) 

Plans were then made to pick up 100 
orders a day, 20 orders at a time (a 
convenient handful) for 10 days or 
1.000 orders in all. This insured the 314 
per cent precision and then some. The 
sprinkling about of observations (ran- 
domization, as it’s called) is a critical 
part of any sampling procedure and 
pains were taken to spread things out as 
long as possible so as to get a representa- 
tive picture. A two week deadline set the 
10 day limit. 

The collection of information pro- 
ceeded as planned. All Type A orders in 
each day’s total of 100 orders were 
counted and a per cent determined 
(equal to the count in this case—that is 
why 100 was chosen as the daily sample 
—one less calculation). Each day’s per 
cent was plotted on a control chart as 
shown on Chart 2. The control limits 
came from Chart 3 merely by aligning 
71 per cent (the final average) on the 
left, 100 (the daily sample) on the right, 
and reading 14 per cent off from the 
middle. Fourteen per cent added to and 
subtracted from 71 per cent gave 85 per 
cent and 57 per cent respectively. 

This control chart is the second basic 
tool. Its limits are criteria of stability, 
warning lines any violation ef which 
indicates that something is not quite 
right. In order to be 95 per cent sure 
that 71 per cent (give or take 314 per 
cent) was the McCoy, there had to be 
stability—statistical control. Hence, the 
control chart was used and since it gave 
evidence of stability there was 95 per 
cent assurance that Type A orders com- 
prised between 6714 per cent and 7414 
per cent of the total volume. 

Such was the solution of the order 
problem, a typical percentage-type prob- 
lem. The estimate came first, then the 
statistical plan of attack, followed in turn 
by observation, then control chart anal- 
ysis, and, finally, the concluding state- 
ment regarding precision. It was just a 
matter of using these simple tools to see 
how much had to be done to get the 
desired precision. 

To round out this story of useful sta- 
tistics in sampling, let us consider the 
type of situation wherein the data are in 
number form. The routine differs but 
the approach is just as straightforward. 
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Chart 1. ALIGNMENT FOR DETERMINING SAMPLE SIZE 


(95% Confidence Level) Sample 
Size 
PERCENTAGE SITUATION + 10,000 
+ 9,000 
+ 8,000 
Precision Interval + 7,000 
(Per Cent) 
+ 6,000 
T + 5,000 
4,000 
Average Per Cent 4 3,000 
+ 2,000 
6 
+ 1,500 
1,0 
97 2 1.2 0 
1.4 00 
96 4+ 1.6 
600 
2° 500 
94 
93 
gl - 
4 
65 4 


24.0 


For illustration, here is another case his- 
tory—an inventory problem. The ques- 
tion was, “How many units are awaiting 
production in this area?”. The next ques- 
tion was, “How many counts should be 
taken to find out how many units are 
awaiting production?”. 


Again there was a preliminary look- 
see to learn if the number was 10 or 100. 
Procedure called for a formal but simple 
routine of counting noses. For two days 
(it could have been one or three or more 
—two happened to be convenient) the 
engineer kept appearing on the scene six 
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ALIGNMENT CHART FOR DETERMINING 
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Chart 3. 


CONTROL LIMITS 


PERCENTAGE SITUATION 


Three Standard Deviations 


(Per Cent) Sub-sample 

T 1.5 Size 

2.1 

+ 2.4 

2.7 

3.0 
200 
150 
100 
90 
80 
70 
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50 


Average per cent plus 3 standard deviations—upper limit 
Average per cent minus 3 standard deviations—lower limit 


TO DETERMINE SAMPLE SIZE for a 95% Confidence 


14 


Average Range R 


times each day at random intervals. He 
counted the items awaiting production 
and recapped his data as follows: 


Number Range of 
Day Time Waiting Groups of 4 
First day 8:25 AM 15 
10:10 40 40—15=25 
11:35 22 
1:40 PM 16 
2:55 PM 27 
4:15 21 32—21=11 
Second day 8:32 AM 27 
9:50 32 
10:25 AM 34 
1:26 PM 21 38—21=17 
2:28 33 
3:38 38 
Totals 328 53 
Averages 27.3 17.7 
Average Number Average 
Waiting Range 
(x) (R) 


These two figures — average number 
waiting and average range of groups of 


four (x and R in statistical jargon) — 
set the problem up and statistics took 
over. In Chart 4, the closest diagonal 
line to the intersection of these quanti- 
ties is the sample size line. The chart 
indicated that 160 observations were to 
be made for 5 per cent precision. Con- 
sidering the press of other work, 160 
was out of the question. A much more 
realistic possibility was 40, one-quarter 
of 160. This changed the 5 per cent pre- 
cision interval to 10 per cent, since the 
interval varies inversely as the square 
root of the ratio of the sample sizes. To 
clarify that a bit, cutting the sample size 
to one-quarter resulted in a precision 
interval twice as large. Had the sample 
size gone down to 10 ('4¢th), the in- 
terval would have been four times as 
large, and so forth. 

The count was taken 40 times during 
the next week, eight times per day at 
random. The data were recapped in the 
same manner as the preliminary data 
above—in groups of four—with a range 
and, in addition, an average for each 
group. The final grand average was 37.6 
and the final average range 18.6. These 
group averages were plotted on a control 
chart, Chart 5. Limits (37.6 plus and 
minus 14) came from Chart 6, using the 
final average range of 18.6. 

The control chart showed good stabil- 
ity; there were no out-of-control points. 
One more check on Chart 4 using the 
final figures of 37.6 and 18.6 indicated 
90 as the sample size for 5 per cent pre- 
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cision and, therefore, 23 for 10 per cent 
precision. Forty counts had been taken 
(The preliminary estimate had aimed a 
bit higher than turned out to be neces- 
sary). With 40, though, and evidence of 
control, there was more than enough 
assurance that the actual average lay 
roughly between 35 and 40. 

Thus, in a trice, so to speak, the in- 


ventory problem had come and gone,’ 


stalistical procedures telling this time 
what precision was possible with the 
amount of information conveniently ob- 
tainable. The same general procedure as 
in the percent case applied —a direct 
five-step procedure: Step 1 — Prelimi- 
nary estimate. Step 2— Design of the 
study: a) Number of observations based 
on the estimate and the desired preci- 
sion; b) Plan for randomization. Step 
3 — Observation according to the plan 
and the recap of the data. Step 4— 
Analysis: a) Control chart for stability; 
b) Final check to see if the sample size 
is right. Step 5 — Concluding statement 
about precision. 

This type of “quick and dirty” anal- 
ysis is not all clear of foxholes, however. 
There is some limitation in interpreting 
results. In both cases illustrated, the 
exact assurance of the “right” answer 
applied only to the time during which 
the information was procured, to the 
week or two week period of the survey. 

Knowing how far to go in an investi- 
gation is the essential part in controlling 
its cost. Industrial engineers, dedicated 
to cost control and reduction, can hardly 
afford to overlook techniques giving 
them the type of control over their own 
dollars that they are so eager to set up 
for others. The advantages of knowing 
when you have the right answer are not 
all financial, either. Statistically con- 
ducted surveys smack a little more of 
professionalism, a little more of science 
than most present approaches. 

Statistical techniques in general enable 
the industrial engine2r to offer more 
incisive analyses in «ll his work — in 
time study, in cost control, in labor per- 
formance analysis, in industrial experi- 
ments, in the whole gamut of his prob- 
lems involving measurement of any sort. 
As they are used more and more, the 
profession comes closer to its still distant 
goal of “scientific management”. The 
determination of sample size is just one 
example pointing out that statistical pro- 
cedures are a must for industrial engi- 
neers. 
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CONTROL CHART—INVENTORY SURVEY 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Better Management 
Benefits Everybody 


By ARTHUR C. SPURR 


President, Monongahela Power Co. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Industry and commerce in this West Virginia area are strong 

boosters for a Community Development program — where organ- 

ization starts at the community level, aided by industry-employed 

foresters, soil conservationists, agriculturists and management 
and other counsellors. 


Roaps, West Virginia, is be- 
coming much more than a wide 
place in the highways that traverse the 
Allegheny mountains. 

The casual traveler will notice attrac- 
tive, well-kept farms, rural homes with 
pretty lawns and flowers, a picnic grove 
next to a little white church, fat cattle 
on the hillsides, or perhaps a group of 
farm housewives gathered at the com- 
munity center for a sewing bee. 

The trend is to clean up, become more 
neighborly, have better farms, live more 


happily. The incentive is an annual 
contest for rural communities, called 
“Country Life”. It was started in 1949 
by the power company that serves the 
area and has enjoyed the able direction 
and supervision of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

For a number of years now, the Mon- 
ongahela Power Company has been knee 
deep in the agricultural affairs of its 
area to promote “better living on the 
farm.” Taking stock of its area economy 
15 years ago, we figured that if we were 


to grow and realize on our investment in 
rural West Virginia power lines, the 
farmers had to prosper first. Getting the 
electricity to them was just the start of 
the job. They had to be “conditioned” 
for better living, and to have in hand the 
money that would buy the appliances 
that use electricity or the factory prod- 
ucts that are made with the help of 
electricity. 


GETTING IN DEEPER 


We've been getting deeper and deeper 
into this thing we call Community De- 
velopment. First efforts were through a 
10-county organization known as the 
Upper Monongahela Valley Association. 
Sponsored by the newspapers of the val- 
ley and supported by industry and com- 
merce, that association still is going 
strong. 


It wasn’t long, however, until the de- 
velopment idea was expanded to cover 
our entire territory of 36 counties. In 
1940 we launched “Farming for Better 
Living”, an annual contest that rewards 
farm families for progress towards spe- 
cific objectives in better farm methods 
and farm living. Here, too, the direction 
is supplied by the Agricultural Extension 
Service. Around 2,000 farm families 
participate each year. By 1948, Monon- 
gahela’s territorial development staff had 
grown to 20 people, all of them special- 
ists in a particular field and none of 
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In the mountains of Randolph 
County, West Virginia, industry 
and three banks have joined in a 
"pig ring" proposition. Pure-bred 
pigs were distributed among farm 
youths, and from each resulting 
litter, one female pig was returned 
to a committee for further distri- 
bution. In the picture above left to 
right, are E. M. Morris, banker; W. 
Grady Whitman, 
Power Company official; Glenn 
Haddix, 4-H boy and owner of the 
sow; Werner Wegman, county 
4-H agent, and Banker Clay B. 
Whetsell. 


Monongahela 


them connected in any way with the 
commercial activities of the company. 

“Country Life” got its start when we 
made an offer of $1,000 in prizes for the 
rural communities that could show the 
best progress towards better living each 
year. 

Today, in its third year, the program 
has attracted 26 communities, with a 
total population of just under 3,000 
people. A serious effort to bring in more 
communities has not yet been made, 
since those directing the program prefer 
to keep the program in step with facili- 
ties for supervising it. As it now stands, 
enrollment has expanded from a start 
of eight entries in the first year. 


LOCAL GROUPS TIE IN 

In each community, the local sponsor 
is an organized community group, such 
as the Farm Women’s Club, the Parent- 
Teacher Association or the Older Rural 
Youth group. This year in at least two 
counties the Chamber of Commerce has 
assumed responsibility for sponsoring a 
county contest. 

The counties are grouped in two re- 
gions, one the area of the Upper Monon- 
gahela Valley and the other in the little 
Kanawha Valley area. It is sponsored 
by the newspapers and supported chiefly 
by the industrial and other business 
interests of the area. 
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A third region also has come into 
existence, in the southern part of the 
state. Its program is identical to that 
operating in Monongahela territory and 
it also gets its principal supervision 
from the Extension Service. There, too, 
business interests are the sponsors. 

The community is judged on its prog- 
gress in agriculture, educational devel- 
opment, recreation, religion, health and 
home improvement. In agriculture, the 
community is urged to organize on a 
long-term basis, 10 to 20 years. 

In education, points are scored for 
adult participation in school affairs; for 
participation in a school lunch program, 
community fair or homecoming pro- 
gram; for expenditures to improve edu- 
cation facilities; and for participation in 
4-H, the Farm Women’s Club, the 
Young Men and Women’s Club and the 
Youth Talk Meet. Recreation advance- 
ment is scored on what the community 
does to provide facilities and on the 
number participating. 

Scoring for religious achievement 
considers improvements to church and 
grounds, and to the cemetery, also re- 
wards for participation in church activ- 
ities. 

Home improvement includes such 
items as painting farm buildings and 
mail boxes, building or repairing walks 
and driveways, planting shrubs around 
the home, keeping fences in good repair, 
providing adequate space for family 
needs, installation of approved lighting 
and making the home heating facilities 
adequate. 


UNITED IN WORK OR PLAY 

In the field of health, families are 
scored for participation in health and 
hospitalization insurance, for vaccina- 
tion and immunization, for medical and 
dental clinics and for proper testing of 
family and school water supply. The 
prize money received by a winning com- 
munity must be put back into some 
community improvement project. 

A few of the communities have pro- 
vided themselves with a community 
center, and such centers are being used 
for parties, dances, one-act play con- 
tests, movies and other such events 
that bring neighbors together. 

Most of all, the people who live in 
those communities are working together, 
planning together and playing together. 
They’re making their communities bet- 
ter places in which to live. As one farmer 


expressed it: “There’s more to keep our 
youngsters here with us, to help build 
up our place and run it when we’re 
through. The kids are proud to say they 
live in the country. It hasn’t been so 
long ago that they felt differently, and 
some were even ashamed to admit it.” 

This thing of bringing people together 
for the common good has long been a 
principal aim of the power company 
in its development activities, and we’re 
pretty well convinced it pays off, from 
the economic viewpoint and as sound 
public relations. 

In our over-all community program 
—agriculture, industry, recreation, con- 
servation, better roads and the other 
phases—our people have preached or- 
ganization at the community level. The 
company is willing and ready to do 
whatever it can to help, but we want the 
initiative to come from the community. 
That can only be obtained through the 
united efforts of the leaders in the 
community. 


MONEY WELL SPENT 

Take the “Farming-for-Better-Living” 
program. The farm family in that pro- 
gram is rewarded on individual effort. 
But the thing that has kept the program 
going has been the spirit of cooperation 
that exists. There may be 70 to 100 fami- 
lies in a county striving for the annual 
prizes and honors, but back of their 
individual efforts are a lot of people 
who are interested in them and their 
problems, willing and ready to help 
where they can and to help them cele- 
brate the wind-up of each contest year. 

In each county there’s a “Farming- 
for-Better-Living” Council which actu- 
ally directs the program, lends encour- 
agement to those in the program and 
usually judges the project booklets and 
selects the winners. On that council are 
newspaper editors, bankers, merchants, 
professional people and farmers. 

Then there are the county agents, 4-H 
and Vo-ag workers, home demonstration 
agents and the others of the established 
agricultural agencies who work with the 
farm families, giving advance and help 
where needed. 

Finally there are the civic organiza- 
tions that each Fall sponsor the banquets 
at which the winners are named. 

The company will go in for anything 
it thinks might help the agricultural 
economy of the area. In the early days 


of the UMVA, it was recognized that 
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one of the best avenues for development 
was improvement of dairy herds, so the 
company and the association went out 
and bought pure-bred bulls which were 
loaned to Dairy Cattle Associations for 
breeding purposes. 

More recently, when the Chamber of 
Commerce in one city, Clarksburg, 
decided to establish an artificial breed- 
ing set-up, we gave what help we could, 
going so far as to loan them the services 
of one of our people who spent a year 
gathering information and helping to 
set up the service. We're convinced it 
was money well spent. Today that breed- 
ing service is operating through most of 
the area we serve. 

Monongahela Power employs a soil 
and water conservationist because it 
recognizes a definite need for sound 
watershed planning. There is a forester 
on the staff who devotes his time to 
promoting best woodland management 
practices and encouraging farm wood- 
lots as a source of farm income. An 
agricultural counselor has had special 
training in proper farm building con- 
struction and can supply plans for a 
new barn that will best fit the needs and 
the pocketbook of the farmer. The staff 
also includes a farm management coun- 
selor and a rural homes counselor. 

Either directly or through the Valley 
Association, the power company has 
aided and abetted the marketing of 
potatoes, buckwheat, strawberries and 
cauliflower. It has helped sponsor ham- 
and-bacon shows for the 4-H boys and 


girls and encouraged other farm enter- 
prises. Each year we give an award of 
$125 to the youth in the “Future 
Farmers of America” organization who 
is picked as “Star Farmer” of the year. 

And so it goes. In the communities of 
northern and central West Virginia 
there is seldom any organized activity 
but what someone from the power com- 
pany is involved, either as a leader or 
just one of the workers, because the 
idea of being a part of the community 
has filtered through the ranks. 


THE COMPANY BENEFITS 

The power company’s philosophy is 
that nobody can do as well for the people 
of the area as they can do for them- 
selves. As a vital part of the community 
and as a concern whose future growth 
depends to large extent on how the area 
grows, it feels an opportunity as well 
as responsibility to help in the develop- 
ment. 

In ‘selling’ the area, the company has 
‘sold’ itself. In a seven-year period that 
ends with 1952, Monongahela will have 
increased its plant account by 146 per- 
cent, and there are signs today that the 
expansion now scheduled will do little 
more than match the growth in power 
demands. 

Selfish motives? Yes. Our program 
has been referred to as one of “en- 
lightened selfishness”. Experience has 
convinced us that the best worker in 
any community project is the one who 
has a selfish interest in getting a job 


In West Virginia it is sound economy 
to market beef cattle in the “baby 
beef" stage, so the young farmers 
are encouraged along that line. 
Monongahela Power is a co-sponsor 
of the show and sale. 


done, and in all of our development 
efforts we’ve tried to cater to those in- 
terests. Without it, programs like 
“Country Life” and “Farming-for-Bet- 
ter-Living” would fall flat. The people 
who are in the programs have a stake— 
better living. The merchants, like the 
power company, also stand to gain, 
through more prosperous customers, 
and there’s sound motive for help from 
the railroads who haul community prod- 
ucts to market. It’s a kind of selfishness 
that works in the best interest of all! 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


Off the Fringe and 
Onto the First Team 


By ALLISON V. MacCULLOUGH 
National Metal Trades Association 


New York City 


The Tri-Partite Basis of Personnel Administration offers the per- 
sonnel director opportunity to fully justify his activity as industry 
faces serious shortages of executives and as other conditions in 
the field of human relations call for emphasis on plans and 
policies as well as on programs to develop the human resources. 
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A FEW MONTHS AGO I received a letter 

from the president of a nationally 
known company stating that he had de- 
cided to “liquidate” his personnel de- 
partment. He asked if I knew of any 
vacancies which might be of interest to 
his Director of Industrial Relations and 
associates—“‘all fine fellows’”—who were 
being let out. The president did not state 
why he had arrived at this decision, but 
it was evident that he was doing so be- 
cause he couldn’t feel that the depart- 
ment was contributing to the profitabil- 
ity of the business. 

That letter started me thinking. Like 
so many other executives, this particular 
president failed to see his personnel 
department as an investment instead of 
an expense. He failed to see that the chief 
function of personnel administration is 
to materially contribute to the increased 
productivity and, therefore, the profits 
of the business. 

My first reaction to the letter was one 
of annoyance at the president, but there 
soon occurred to me the thought that 
maybe this president was right—maybe 
his personnel department (and I know 
nothing about it) was not contributing 
to the increased productivity of the busi- 
ness. Possibly the personnel director he 
was trying to unload had himself failed 
to see the fundamental nature of busi- 
ness and his place in it. 
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While the personnel profession has 
already made a real contribution to the 
science of management and to the suc- 
cess of business, there are too many 
cases where the personnel department is 
considered a luxury. Although all top 
executives don’t hold such opinions, they 
are encountered so often that the nature 
of personnel management should be re- 
viewed. Personnel departments will con- 
tinue to be “cut back” until those 
engaged professionally in personnel ad- 
ministration realize that they cannot sig- 
nificantly contribute to the profitability 
of the company if they think their func- 
tion is to provide methods and tech- 
niques and operate a softball team or a 
cafeteria. 


COME OFF THE FRINGE 

It is not at all surprising that person- 
nel administration is thought of as a 
fringe activity in relation to the opera- 
tion of many businesses and industries. 
Frequently those engaged professionally 
in personnel administration are respon- 
sible for this condition and for the re- 
sulting personal and professional inse- 
curity which is inevitable. 

Aside from labor relations, which at 
long last has become recognized as a 
permanent phase of corporate activity, 
the programs found in the usual person- 
nel department—such as welfare, insur- 


ance, bus operation, recreation and 
employment activities, along with train- 
ing, selection and placement —are re- 
garded lightly by operating people. 
Especially in days of economy, are cor- 
poration officials somewhat justified in 
not taking seriously and regarding as 
necessary all such activities. They may 
rightfully feel in some cases that such 
department activities are lacking in sub- 
stance and fail to contribute signifi- 
cantly to the business. 


Personnel administrators, being sensi- 
tive to the situation in which they find 
themselves, are consequently on the de- 
fensive in relation to their own work in 
many areas. Resultantly, personnel de- 
partments are on an insecure basis and 
personnel administration as a manage- 
ment function is not given the recogni- 
tion it deserves because the essential 
basis for sound personnel administration 
is rarely recognized and less often used 
as a foundation for and justification of 
personnel activities. 


VITAL AREAS IGNORED 


These comments are not designed to 
be critical of personnel programs per se; 
rather to state that those activities with 
which personnel administrators have 
been so busy are merely the outgrowth 
of other and more vital areas which they 
have ignored. Specifically, the very ba- 
sis of all personnel management is: A) 
Organization Planning, B) Organization 
Staffing and, C) Policy Formulation. 


If personnel programs are to be seen 
in their right place and given perspec- 
tive, they must be related to the funda- 
mental areas above identified. When 
Personnel Departments are primarily 
concerned with these, and only seconda- 
rily with programs then top executives 
will realize that Personnel Administra- 
tion does contribute to the profitability 
and survival of a business and will not 
be tempted to attack Personnel Depart- 
ments as unessential. 


PLANNING AND STAFFING 


How does Organization Planning and 
Staffing contribute to the profitability of 
the business? But first, what is meant by 
it? Organization Planning and Staffing 
is the somewhat descriptive title given 
to the orderly planning of an effective 
organization structure and the staffing 
of that structure so as to assure that a 
truly competent man will be in every key 
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spot at the right time and that adequate 
replacements are available. 

There are many ways of pulling a 
loaded wagon, each one being the best 
under certain conditions. We could har- 
ness the horses by pairs; we could have 
ten horses abreast; we could have them 
spread out fan-shaped, or we could have 
them all in tandem. But many factors go 
into such a decision. Maybe the road 
isn’t wide enough to have the horses 
abreast; possibly control over them is 
too weak to have them staggered fan- 
shape; maybe the snow is too deep. 


. . . AND 10 YEARS HENCE 

Organization planning, in other words, 
does not involve a set pattern, and it 
isn’t primarily concerned with organiza- 
tion charts and academic principles per 
se. Rather it is basic. It requires a de- 
termination of the nature of the busi- 
ness; an analysis of all factors involved, 
and a resolution as to the best way to 
meet the objectives of the business. 
There is nothing mysterious about it. It 
simply requires sound judgment, hard 
continuous work, objectivity and the 
utilization of the group intelligence of 
the minds running the company. And it 
is not a job that can be done once and 
for all; on the contrary, it has to be 
done all the time to gear human organi- 
zation to changing problems. 

Organization Planning is inextricably 
interlocked with Organization Staffing. 
The prosperity, if not the survival, of 
any business depends upon the people 
running it—today and ten years hence! 

Our top group today in American 
business is older than it has ever been— 
the average age of the officers of the 
large corporation is around sixty. Even 
more disturbing: the men just below, the 
men who are directly in line of succes- 
sion are not much younger. 


BIG TURNOVER OVERDUE 

We face the biggest turnover in execu- 
tive personnel this country has ever seen. 
The shortage of executives was accented 
by the war, which pulled thousands of 
second-level executives from their jobs. 
And when they returned from the war, 
they walked into a boom situation which, 
while it had its difficulties caused by 
scarcities, certainly could never be called 
a competitive era. Our current national 
emergency, which may continue for 
years, doubtless will further weaken 
management by siphoning good men 


Protectors of the Programs.... 


THE AUTHOR OF the accompany- 
ing articles contends that: 


1) Too many personnel depart- 
ments operate solely as the origi- 
nator and protector of a collection 
of incidental programs, many of 
which are hard to justify in days of 
economic stress and which are easy 
to slough off. 


2) They seem to be engaged 
with activities on the periphery of 
operating realities. 


3) They fail to provide demon- 


into the government, either as civilians 
or as Reserve officers. And so, after a 
20-year interlude of depression and war, 
management must take a fresh and criti- 
cal view of its strengths and weaknesses 
and its future. 


The problem is not one of quantity 
alone. The qualitative aspects of the situ- 
ation are even more engaging. The dis- 
covery of management talent, both in- 
side and outside most companies, has 
been haphazard. Their training has been 
left to chance, and too often we find 
seniority or luck the determining factor 
in promotion. 


This is especially serious today and 
tomorrow for two reasons. Tomorrow’s 
managers will require more skill than 
ever before; not only technical skills, 
but social and political skills. They will 
face the particular problems inherent in 
our mass production industry, such as 
the need for increasing technological 
improvements, and the need for enor- 
mous capital requirements. Also, in 
even more pressing form, they will face 
the problems presented by big govern- 
ment, by big unions, and the growing 
requirements of our American society. 

The planning of the future of the 
business in terms of structure, men, and 
policy is the vital function of manage- 
ment—not only because of its profits and 
survival, but in terms of its social ac- 
ceptance by the individual worker, by 
the group and by society. 

Unfortunately, time alone does not 
provide the answer to management’s per- 
sonnel problems. The passage of time 
merely accentuates the need, regardless 
of the phase of the economic cycle in 
which business finds itself. 


strable proof that they can contrib- 
ute substantially and constructively 
to the increased profitability of 
business. 


4) Personnel executives must 
contribute to the effective utiliza- 
tion of the human resource which 
is the greatest resource any busi- 
ness possesses. 


5) They—and their presidents, 
too—act as if they do not under- 
stand the profit-making nature of 
the personnel function! 


The Personnel Executive has a pecu- 
liar and vital role to play in the formula- 
tion of personnel policies. He can hardly 
be held responsible for personnel effec- 
tiveness and human satisfactions if he 
isn’t deeply concerned with the creation 
of basic policies. 


“STRATEGIC INVOLVEMENT” 

It would be difficult for a production 
manager to be held responsible for pro- 
duction activities and results unless he 
were strategically involved in the devel- 
opment of production policies. Likewise, 
the chief sales executive or the chief 
financial officer would have a hollow job 
devoid of significance if they also were 
not participants in the development of 
policies regulating their fields. 

With increasing recognition given the 
human resources of the business, it be- 
comes clear that continuous attention 
must be given the formulation of policy 
in the field of personnel. Only from 
sound personnel policies do we get sound 
personnel practices. For example, a pro- 
gram of physical examinations for work- 
ers or executives would be a shallow 
mockery unless based on a sound and 
comprehensive policy reflecting the in- 
terest of the company in the health of 
its employees. Such a program will be 
regarded lightly and brushed aside when 
the going gets tough if it isn’t solidly 
based on the belief, expressed in policy, 
that the preservation of employee’s 
health is vital. 

In recognizing that organization plan- 
ning and policy formulation are time- 
consuming tasks, we are reminded of 
the country storekeeper who, upon being 
asked for a certain article, stated that he 
was out of it and that, furthermore, he 
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did not intend to stock it again, since it 
sold so fast that he couldn’t keep a sup- 
ply on the shelves. 

While we may be amused at the store- 
keeper’s incredible point of view, his 
attitude is no more fantastic than that 
of a corporation president who claims 
that he and his associates don’t have 
time to continually review their organi- 
zation and policies. Of course the presi- 
dent doesn’t have time to make the 
detailed study and analysis required in 
organization planning and staffing and 
policy formulation any more than he has 
the time to follow all details of produc- 
tion, engineering, research and sales. 
While the ultimate responsibility for all 
such functions belongs to the president, 
he is forced to delegate his responsibility 
and authority to his immediate subordi- 
nates and to hold them accountable for 
their successful execution. 


Our first premise is that the planning 
function of the president, as far as or- 
ganization structure and its staffing and 
policy formulation are concerned, is fre- 
quently not done at all or is inadequately 
done. Our second premise is that these 
functions should properly be delegated 
to the department of Personnel Admin- 
istration. 

In some companies, organization plan- 
ning is retained as a function of the 
president’s office, while organization 
staffing is a function of the Personnel 
Department. It is herewith maintained 
that they should be brought together, 
since they are constituert parts of the 
same function. 


It is difficult to understand how a Per- 
sonnel Department charged with the staff 
responsibility of selection, staffing, train- 
ing and compensation can perform these 
tasks effectively unless it also has the 
primary staff responsibility of determin- 
ing structure and the requirements of 
individual positions. Personnel people 
working in these areas frequently dis- 
cover organizational weaknesses and, in 
fact, their efforts are “stymied” by these 
organizational defects. For instance, the 
recruiting and placement function of the 
Personnel Department cannot be effec- 
tive if the department attempts to aid in 
placing a man in a position which is not 
clearly defined, not properly supervised 
and not in correct relationship to the rest 
of the organization and which may be 
substantially altered in the near future. 
And when the new man in the position 
fails—in part or whole—he is charged 
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with failure to perform and the Person- 
nel Department is condemned for inade- 
quate selection methods and practices. 
How can the Personnel Department aid 
in selecting and developing the whole 
man to meet the total demands of the job 
—both current and in the future—if it 
doesn’t know the requirements of the 
position? Actually the fault is due to an 
organization error in that organizational 
planning is not a Personnel Department 
staff function. 


OBJECTIVITY NEEDED 

Long since we have learned that the 
best of executives need considerable help 
in the broad field of personnel adminis- 
tration, and even though organization 
planning and staffing and personnel pol- 
icy formulation constitute some of their 
major responsibilities, leadership in 
these areas must rest with those people 
in the organization who, by experience, 
training and organizational relationships 
are best equipped to cope with the sub- 
ject. In urging that organization and 
policy work constitute a staff responsi- 
bility of the personnel executive, it is 
recognized that leadership in this area 
must be based on an overall company 
point of view and have the ability to 
cross all organizational lines and geo- 
graphic barriers. 

A second essential is objectivity, a 
characteristic which a staff agency such 
as the Personnel Department is more apt 
to possess than an operating department. 
Personnel executives, sensitive to people, 
and to the needs of the organization. are 
in a prime position to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the present organization and 
to aid in the revision of organization 
and policies more nearly appropriate to 
current and anticipated needs of the 
business. 

This is not intended to imply that the 
personnel executive, even with the help 
of his assistants, is privileged or is to be 
authorized to plan the organization and 
determine policies without reference to 
other people in the organization. To the 
contrary, good organization planning 
and staffing and policy formulation can 
only be assured by having wide-spread 
participation in the endeavor. The per- 
sonnel executive, therefore, should have 
only the responsibility of providing lead- 
ership in these areas, working in col- 
laboration with the entire management 
group. 

It can be stated that the companies! 


doing the most brilliant work in organi- 
zation planning and staffing are those 
companies where both activities are 
closely associated with each other or, in 
fact, where they are merged. 

That is easy to understand since per- 
sonnel problems frequently are created 
by poorly-defined areas of responsibility, 
authority and accountability. The alert 
personnel administrator will be quick to 
recognize such a situation and deal with 
it appropriately, provided he has the 
general staff responsibility for planning 
and reviewing the organization structure 
coincident with the staffing of the struc- 
ture. 


MOST FRUITFUL AREA 

In examining all possibilities of in- 
creasing the productivity of an enter- 
prise, there is no area more fruitful than 
that of management itself. A manage- 
ment group that is not well organized, 
coordinated and operating under appro- 
priate and understandable policies can- 
not provide the leadership which is nec- 
essary if it is to have a team with spirit 
and purpose capable of meeting all 
competition. 

These activities which have been iden- 
tified are major responsibilities. They 
are significant in the operation of the 
business; they have substance and they 
are recognized by operating officials as 
vital to the business. These responsibili- 
ties, then, when carried out by the per- 
sonnel executive give him in the eyes of 
operating officials a significant and re- 
spected role to play. He can no longer 
be thought of as the “professional do- 
gooder” dealing only in a colorful array 
of fancy “programs” which in them- 
selves don’t contribute to the profitabil- 
ity of the enterprise. 

From these responsibilities naturally 
stem sound reasons for the establish- 
ment and operation of certain employee 
services and benefits. In this case these 
activities are soundly based on policy 
and belong organizationally. 

Under these circumstances such “pro- 
grams” are less apt to be sloughed off as 
meaningless while the major responsi- 
bilities of the personnel executive in 
organization planning and staff and in 
policy formulation contribute materially 
toward making his function an indis- 
pensable one within management. 


1Among them are Standard Oil of New Jer- 


sey, U. S. Steel of Delaware, General Motors, 
and Standard Oil of California. 
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“TRENDS AND TOOLS” 
CHICAGO FALL CONFERENCE TOPIC 


Tue Cuicaco CHapTer of SAM is 
holding an Industrial Engineering Con- 
ference. October 11-12, 1951, at the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology in Chicago. 
The theme of the conference is “New 
Trends and Tools for the Industrial En- 
gineer” which was chosen to indicate 
that the Conference is geared to the per- 
sonal and professional requirements of 
the individual delegate who attends. 


The afternoon sessions of the two-day 
Conference will consist of small discus- 
sion groups, under competent leadership, 
in the form of problem clinics or work- 
shops for more intensive examination of 
subjects presented in the morning ses- 
sions. 


Some of the program subjects are: 
“Recent Advances in Motion and Time 
Study”, “Cost Control and the Industrial 
Engineer”, and “Operations Research— 
What It Means and How to Use It”. 


Those in charge of arrangements are 
General Chairman — Theodore W. 
Frank, American Flange Mfg. Co.; Pro- 
gram Chairman — Robert J. Callow, 
Ditto Corporation; Publicity Chairman 
—Henry J. Arends, Aldens, Inc.; Ar- 
rangements Chairman—Burton S. Flax, 
Zenith Radio Corp.; Reception Chair- 
man — Frank Grote, Jr., American Can 
Co., and Attendance Chairman — Martin 
W. McDonough, International Harvester 


Co. 


BRUSSELS PROCEEDINGS 


THE ProceEpincs oF the Ninth Inter- 
national Management Congress, held in 
Brussels, Belgium, July 5-11, 1951, will 
be made available in early October at a 
price of approximately $15. These Pro- 


ceedings can be ordered from The Na- 
tional Management Council, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


WISCONSIN U PLANNING 
MADISON ECONOMIC STUDY 


Tue UNIverRSITY OF WISCONSIN, where 
SAM has a student chapter, has launched 
what is known as “An Economic Base 
Study of Madison, Wis.” The project is 
being sponsored by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research and Service. It will pro- 
vide statistical information on how im- 
portant manufacturing, retail trade, state 
workers and the University are to Madi- 
son economy. Questionnaires will be sent 
to many Madison businessmen for infor- 
mation as to the foundations upon which 
the economy of the city rests. 


Emerson Point 


Standings 
CHAPTER PERFORMANCE 
AWARD 
AS OF JULY, 1951 
CHAPTER TOTAL 
240 
N. New Jersey 238 
Milwaukee 234 
230 
200 
184 
180 
170 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 
Trenton (N. J.) Chapter virtually 


completed their entire yearly program 
planning for 1951-52 at their Summer 
meeting. Preparations are being made to 
publish a brochure giving the date, sub- 
ject and name of speaker and place of 
meeting for each of their monthly meet- 
ings. These will be passed out to mem- 
bers and non-members to increase inter- 
est in the chapter activities and bring 
about better communications. 


Milwaukee Chapter has presented a 
scroll signed by the directors and officers 
of the Milwaukee Chapter to Mrs. Fran- 
ces U. Vass, Editor of the SAM News 
in the magazine “Milwaukee Engineer- 
ing.” The Chapter has also appointed 
her a director for one year in apprecia- 
tion of her services in the interest of the 
Society. The July session was the annual 
“fun meeting,” with buffet dinner, enter- 
tainment and movies. The affair was car- 
ried out on a “South Pacific” theme. 


Baltimore Chapter — George R. 
Faustman, affiliated with the Baltimore 
Chapter, has been named General Fac- 
tory Manager of the Bendix Radio Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
He has been associated with Bendix 
Radio for the past eleven years and has 
held positions of supervisor of standards, 
plant superintendent and chief industrial 
engineer. 


Pittsburgh Chapter has undertaken 
a project of helping the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind with its studies 
of manufacturing, materials handling. 
and methods and organization. A com- 
mittee headed by William Witte has 


charge of the activities. 


Hudson Valley (N. Y.) Chapter 
has purchased ten sets of The Harvard 
Business Course Case Studies to be used 
for study activities within the Chapter. 
Paul Lawson has agreed to act as co- 
ordinator of the activity. 


San Francisco Chapter had Joseph 
A. Braun, Comptroller, A. Schilling 
Company Division and Assistant Treas- 
urer, McCormick & Company, Inc. of 
Baltimore, as their guest speaker at the 
Summer meeting of SAM. 
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' _ MEN IN AMERICAN 


MANAGEMENT 


~ who have found it necessary to study the business 


we affairs of Britain and the Dominions, subscribe 


regularly to the one magazine which keeps them 
well informed. It is... 
a 


HERBERT N. CASSON'S 


EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE 


R. E F F | Cl E N C Y has a regular subscriber circulation in 44 countries. It 
‘ae. has FOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE EDITIONS, and a total sale of over 140,000 
copies a month. It brings you the facts and ideas about the modern business 


dix world and its methods. No one interested in modern management can afford to 
miss it. 


FILL IN AND POST THIS COUPON NOW 


ania 
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ing, ORDER COUPON 
‘om- 
THE EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE 
Kent House, 87, Regent Street, 
wet London. W.1. England. 
ail Please book me a two year subscription (24 issues) to the 
oo EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE for which I/we enclose $5. 
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reas- 
(You can send us $5 in bills or by check. Either way suits us, but bills are probably more convenient to you.) 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Motorola’s Vision 


Program Pays Off 


By KENNETH PIPER 


Director of Human Relations 
Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Rejects are cut by 50 per cent 
—employee turnover is down 
10 per cent—accidents are off 
a third—absenteeism is ’way 
down, and everybody is happy 
with the way an important 
industrial health problem is 


being handled. 


thon SUCCESS OR FAILURE of any hu- 
man relations program within an 
organization must be based on increased 
production, better quality of output, and 
improved employee-management _rela- 
tions. 

These objectives have been met and 
surpassed as we at Motorola carry our 
vision testing program into its third 
year. Most of the success of the program 
should be credited to Mrs. Dorothy 
Brinkley, R.N., who directs our First 
Aid Department. 

The need for a visual test of some sort 
became evident in 1948 when workers 
began complaining about various eye 
discomforts. At the same time, we de- 
sired to eliminate field complaints re- 
flecting to our production line inspection 
department. 

The need for better-than-average vi- 
sion at Motorola is evident when you 
consider that most of our operations are 
classed as bench-type, which means the 
distance from the worker’s eyes to his 
work is approximately 13 inches. 

After probing the market for possible 
vision testing aids, we decided on Bausch 
& Lomb’s Ortho-rater. This device allows 
us to test each employee in relation to 
the visual requirements of his specific 
job. 
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Joe Jarnowski needed better-than-average vision for 


his key job at Motorola. Here the First Aid director is 
shown conducting preliminary tests. Soon Joe will 
have new glasses, paid for in part by his company. 


Early in 1949, Mrs. Brinkley and her 
staff began testing the 100 employees of 
the Outgoing Inspection Department. 
The results disclosed that 30 per cent of 
the employees failed to meet the standard 
of visual skill necessary to their respec- 
tive jobs. And of those 30 per cent, 63 
per cent had been termed “below aver- 
age workers” by their supervisors. 

With such results, it was not difficult 
to recognize the fact that correcting the 
63 per cent in the poor work group 
would, by itself, help production in a 
concrete way. 


INVESTMENT PAYS OFF 

Within two months after this first test 
was administered, the number of reject 
units passing through the Outgoing In- 
spection Department was reduced by 75 
per cent. 

One of our basic difficulties was in 
giving the employees a feeling of se- 
curity. We had to communicate and 
establish our feelings that, because an 
employee’s vision was below normal, he 
would not be dismissed. 

We appropriated a $5,000 budget to 
aid employees in correcting their vision 
deficiencies. By doing this, we hoped 
they would realize that we were inter- 
ested enough in their welfare to contrib- 


ute towards their vision correction. With- 
in the past two years, our original $5,000 
investment has been repaid several fold 
in good-will alone. 

Following the testing of each em- 
ployee, Mrs. Brinkley interviewed him 
personally and individually. She sug- 
gested to those with sight. disorders that 
an examination probably would locate 
the basis of the trouble. These examina- 
tions were financed by Motorola. 

If an employee’s vision was found to 
be not correctable, he was transferred to 
an equal or superior position in a depart- 
ment requiring a lower standard of vi- 
sion. In a few situations, an employee 
would be continued on his current job 
even though his vision was defective, but 
only if his experience in the operations 
made up for the difference. 


TURNOVER IS REDUCED 

There also was a direct relation to 
defective vision and absenteeism. Gener- 
ally, it appeared that when we found an 
employee with below average sight, we 
also found an above average absenteeism 
record. As vision correction mounted, 
absentceism dropped. 

Compiling results of our vision pro- 
gram at the end of 1950, we further dis- 
covered that the number of rejected sets 
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Joe has his glasses and is able to do a 


B esttellena 


Reprints of the most talked-about current and recent 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT articles are now available 


YOUR CHOICE — 5 for $1 
OR THE ENTIRE 18 - for only $3 


Each article on this list has been reprinted — some 
several times — in response to steady demands for 
copies from Management Men all over the world 


51. 


52. 


Keynote for Management -Industry 
Partnership, by Thomas H. Carroll, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina. 

Simplified Incentives for Multiple 
Production, by W. Dale Jones, School 
of Industrial Engineering, Georgia Insti- 


59. 


Resistance to Change — Its Analysis 
and Prevention, by Alvin Zander, Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Line and Staff—Their Roles in the Or- 
ganization Structure, by J. K. Louden, 
Vice President, York Corporation. 


better job — faster. Here he is shown tute of Technology. 61. Wartime Lessons in Wage Adminis- 
testing one of the complicated Motorola 53. Setting Cost Reduction Goals, by tration, by Canby Balderston, Dean, 
transformers. Elliott 1. Petersen, Vice President for Wharton School of Finance and Com- 


had dropped from 15 per cent in 1949 
to less than seven per cent in 1950, and 
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Manufacturing, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc. 

Profit-Sharing — The Importance of 
Being Important Together, by Clar- 
ence A. Wimpfheimer, President, Amer- 


62. 


merce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Former Assistant Chief, Civilian Person- 
nel Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Service Forces. 

The Industrial Use of Personality 
Tests, by William E. Henry, Department 
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The Management Bookshelf 


Managerial Economics, -by JoEL 
Dean, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1951, $3.50. 


Joe, DEAN HAS WRITTEN a valuable 
and interesting book covering those 
aspects of economic analysis which are, 
in his opinion, of greatest usefulness to 
the management of large industrial en- 
terprises. He has drawn heavily on pub- 
lished material in the fields of applied 
economic analysis and, to a very large 
extent, on his own previously published 
articles and monographs. Well-balanced 
and lucid discussions are presented of 
those economic concepts which meet Mr. 
Dean’s criteria of usefulness, measura- 
bility, and applicability. 

In a chapter devoted to “Cost”, Mr. 
Dean analyzes with great discernment 
such items as some of the factors which 
account for differences in costs between 
companies, the best ways of studying 
cost-output and cost-size relationships, 
and methods of allocating costs in mul- 
tiple-product companies. An analysis of 
the limitations and biasing factors pres- 
ent in conventional break-even analyses 
is very pointed and thorough. However, 
it might have emphasized a little more 
the great managerial usefulness of this 
tool despite its limitations and, at times, 
illusory precision. 


Throughout the book Mr. Dean very 
competently dissects the inadequacies of 
accounting cost records for managerial 
decisions and how costs derived from 
these records must be adapted for vari- 
ous managerial purposes. This subject 
is most important and cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is frequently very diffi- 
cult for operating executives to realize 
that different figures must be used for 
different purposes; that a cost figure 
which is correct for one purpose is in- 
correct for another one; that different 
cost values on the same product or 
activity are required for making differ- 
ent kinds of decisions. 


The pricing problems of manufactur- 
ers occupy an important place in this 
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book. Among the questions which are 
discussed with insight are: How should 
differentiated products which are rela- 
tively impregnable to competitive in- 
roads be priced? In what ways should 
the approach be different for the pricing 
of differentiated products which will be 
subject to competitive encroachment at 
varying speeds? What are the economic 
considerations in pricing under an oligo- 
polistic situation (few sellers)? What 
are the inadequacies of cost-plus pric- 
ing? How should prices be changed with 
business cycle fluctuations? How should 
the various members of a product group 
be priced considering cost, demand, and 


development relationships as well as size, © 


quality, and special design differences? 
What are the elements of repair parts 
pricing? What factors need be consid- 
ered in giving distribution, quantity, and 
cash discounts and allowing geographic 
price differentials? 


“Managerial Economics” closes with 
an excellent theoretical discussion of 
capital budgeting and planning which 
considers the general aspects of deter- 
mining the demand for capital (what are 
the prospective projects and their profit- 
ability?) ; the supply of capital (how 
much money will be available from in- 
ternal and external sources?) ; and the 
capital budgeting or rationing problem 
(how much should be spent and where? ). 
Despite some oversimplification of the- 
ory, concepts are developed which 
penetrate to the heart of the capital 
budgeting process. This capital budget- 
ing problem constitutes a potentially 
fruitful area for further research in 
applied economics. 


“Managerial Economics” is a very 
worthwhile addition to the literature of 
applied economics. Mr. Dean has brought 
together in one volume a number of sig- 
nificant economic approaches to prob- 
lems which concern many business 
managers and he has cast a new light 
on many of them. His emphasis is on 
concepts rather than techniques, so that 
many of the ideas cannot be applied 


directly by the uninitiated. Although 
written with large scale enterprise in 
mind, many small enterprise managers 
will also find much helpful information 
in this book. 

NorMaN N. BarisH 

Associate Professor of Management 

Engineering and Secretary, 
College of Engineering, 
New York University 


The Theory and Practice of Indus- 
trial Research, by Davin B. Hertz, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. New York, 
$5.50. 


A LOT OF MONEY is wasted on indus- 
trial research because the objectives 
have not been clearly defined and the 
work itself organized so said objectives 
could be reached. This excellent book 
takes apart, for the first time, the many 
elements of industrial research and ana- 
lyzes them. The end result can best be 
stated in the author’s own words, “we 
may conclude that industrial research is 
susceptible to rational study and under- 
standing”. 

I would personally recommend that 
all those who are spending money on 
research projects and those who are 
managing or supervising such work— 
read this book. You will be bored with 
much in the early chapters having to do 
with the history or background of re- 
search. On the other hand, you will 
better understand some of the basic prin- 
ciples of making research pay off. 

Much can be learned from this text 
regarding what types of research a given 
organization should or should not under- 
take. This in itself should be helpful to 
many top management people. They will 
learn, from reading some of the factual 
material, how important it is for compa- 
nies and industries to carry on research 
work in order to maintain their com- 
petitive status. At the same time man- 
agers will learn how easy it is to waste 
money on unorganized research. 

There must be planning, organization, 
budgets and controls just as is true of 
any other industrial activity if it is to 
be successful. Such important steps can 
all be taken and that is something most 
management people have not known. 
Furthermore, the matter of communica- 
tions (as used in personnel circles) is 
vital to the success of all research pro- 
grams. The group dynamics (another 
personnel term) of industrial research 
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THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
The Sixth Annual Time Study and Methods Conference 


record-breaking conference. 


THE OUTSTANDING INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING EVENT OF THE YEAR. 


Sponsored by 


Society for Advancement of Management 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
A complete edition including the 14 outstanding papers, with charts and graphs, at all sessions of this 


Only through these proceedings can you get the last word in tested and proven Time Study and Methods 
techniques as demonstrated by successful authorities on each major topic. 


PREPARATION SESSIONS 


“How to Organize and Operate an Industrial Engineer- 
ing Department,” W. Gilbert Brooks, Chief Industrial 
Engineer, Pitney-Bowes, Inc, 


“How to Meet the Industrial Engineering Manpower 
Shortage,” P. Kay Schwartz, Vice-President, Proctor & 


Schwartz, Inc. 


“Selling Industrial Engineering,” H. B. Maynard, President, 
Methods Engineering Council 


IMPROVING THE TOOLS SESSIONS 
“How to Chart Time Study Data,” Phil Carroll, Professional 
Engineer 


“Improving Methods Through M.T.M.,” Ralph Kirwin, 
Chief Industrial Engineer, Bulldog Electric Products Co. 


“Improving the Time Study Rating Process,” Samuel M. 
Dix, Industrial Engineer, General Foods Corporation 


“Productivity—The Key to National Security,”’ Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, President, The Brookings Institution 


BETTER METHODS MEAN MORE MANPOWER SESSIONS 

“Incentive for Indirect Labor,” George Dlesk, Chief Indus- 
trial Engineer, American Box Board Co. 

‘Measuring Multiple Machine Interference,” Dale Jones, 
Assistant Professor Industrial Engineering, Georgia Institute 
of Technology 

“Tailoring the Incentive Plan,” Paul J. MacCutcheon, 
Chief Industrial Engineer, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choco- 
lates Co. 


‘‘Measurement—A Tool for Management,” Ralph Pres- 
grave, Vice President, J. D. Woods & Gordon, Ltd. 


LET‘S WORK WITH A WILL SESSIONS 

“Time Study Training for Supervision,” J. F. Biggane, 
Chief Industrial Engineer, Maytag Company 

“Simplifying the Product Design,” Collier A. Elliott, Direc- 
tor, Product and Package Design, Methods Engineering 
Council 

“Layout Planning With 3 Dimensional Models,” Robert 
T. Charlton, Production Engineer, Magee Carpet Company 


2 paper listed above was prepared by a specialist 


we of encouraging the inter-change of information that 


the particular field covered. The authors are successful 


ecutives who have distinguished themselves by the per- 
rmance of pioneer creative work in the field of Time 
udy and Methods Engineering. 


The practical, proven plans they describe and the basic 
tinciples and theories discussed are made available by 
he Society in accordance with its long established prin- 


tomote the use of scientific management. 


Order Now! 


Please send me 


Enclosed find check (or money order) for $. 


Name 


Order Coupon 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


April 19, 20, 1951 


[-] at Member's Price, $3.00 each 
[-] at Non-Member's Price, $5.00 each 


[| Please send free sample copy of Advanced Management, 
the Society's monthly magazine. 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


copies of the Proceedings of 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL TIME STUDY AND METHODS CONFERENCE 


Address 


Make checks payable to: 
SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, 84 William St., New York 38, N. Y, 
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organizations comes in for its needed 
share of discussion. 

The author confirms my suspicions 
that the matter of personal recognition 
and the other non-financial incentives 
are of terrific importance to our research 
prima donnas. The climate (supervision 
and facilities) for getting results from 
technical people is covered rather well. 
A whole book could be (and should be) 
written on this matter of dealing with 
technically-trained employees. 

The chapter on patents will give most 
readers a better insight into this whole 
field. For those who wish greater details 
regarding this subject a fine bibliog- 
raphy is included which lists the better 
articles on the major subjects included 
in the text itself. Similarly there is ap- 
pended a very good index which makes 
the book valuable for reference pur- 
poses. 

Over the years there has been much 
discussion regarding the external rela- 
tionships of research departments. The 
author covers the various angles of this 
problem and brings to light some mat- 
ters of great importance. After reading 
it you will understand why it is vital 
to maintain understanding between a 


research group and other departments, 
other companies, the government, insti- 
tutions, professional societies and the 
public. 
Guy B. Artruur, JR. 
President, Management 
Evaluation Services, Inc. 
Toccoa, Ga. 


Budgetary Control, by WALTER Rav- 
TENSTRAUCH and RAYMOND VILLERS, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 
$5. 

HE PRACTICE OF budgetary control is 

not new, and much has been written 
on this subject within the past few years. 
“Budgetary Control” is a distinct ad- 
vance in the breadth of its coverage and 
in its manner of integrating three major 
divisions — inventory and production: 
manufacturing expense; and selling and 
administrative expense, into an organic 
tool for overall profit control. 

In their introduction, the authors 
state that, “By definition, a business is 
a budgeted venture: that is, every busi- 
ness can spend only what money or 
credit is available to it, in its purse—its 
bougette. Well-managed businesses will 
not only consider what is in the purse at 


Special Introductory Offer 
Modern Industry 


The Monthly Magazine for Executives in Industry 


To readers of Advanced Management, a service of new cost-cutting ideas 
and techniques, and improved executive methods is offered in a 12-month 
subscription to Modern Industry for only $3!— (regularly $4.00) . Included 
with this special subscription will be a FREE COPY of Modern Industry’s 
“Idea Book for 1951”—featuring cost-cutting ideas, Management Checkup 
Charts, and executive methods. Send coupon today! 


Name 


Modern Industry, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Yes enter my subscription (or advance renewal) to Modern Industry at 
your Special Rate of $3 for 12 Full Months (regularly $4.00), and include 
my FREE COPY of your “Idea Book for 1951”: 


Title 


Address 


City 


State 


Zone 


Company 


Is this (] Company Address? — Home Address? 
Send bill Payment enclosed 


the moment, but will try to forecast the 
future income and the future expense, 
and will endeavor to control them to 
such an extent that they will be continu- 
ously adjusted to each other. This is 
budgetary control. Every business, by 
definition, has a budget: but even today, 
few businesses have a complete and effi- 
cient budgetary control.” 

Part I deals with sales budgets. Prac- 
tical illustrations are given showing the 
influence of three factors affecting sales: 
a) Adjustment factors, or changes due to 
extraneous or non-recurring conditions; 
b) Change factors, including the effect 
of such items as product changes, pro- 
duction changes, or market changes, and, 
c) Current growth factors, such as good- 
will, momentum, and the potential of 
the particular industry itself. 

Part II outlines mathematical and 
graphical solution to many problems en- 
tailed in the development of budgets for 
inventory and production, manufactur- 
ing expense, and selling and administra- 
tive expense. Graphical means for deter- 
mining fixed and variable expenses are 
well developed and explained. 

The problems of control and adjust- 
ment are taken up in Part III. Of par- 
ticular interest is the discussion of sales 
mixture problems, covering the profit- 
able control of sales of a variety of prod- 
ucts, with varying profit potentials. The 
handling of this particular subject, with 
the graphical analysis represented by the 
sales mixture chart, is perhaps the sig- 
nificant contribution of the book. 

Part IV includes practical application 
of other types of budgets: profit and 
loss, cash budgets, together with a well 
developed discussion of the more in- 
tricate problems of budgeting such items 
as capital expenditures, major repairs 
and research. 

The closing chapter of the book might 
well be read first by the executive con- 
templating the introduction of budgetary 
control within his business. In addition 
to technical factors, space is devoted to 
a discussion of organization problems 
often encountered. 

“Budgetary Control” deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of every operating 
executive concerned with the problem of 
maintaining adequate profit margin in 
today’s economy. 

H. K. von Kaas 

Chief Manufacturing Engineer 
Line Material Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Methods of Operations Research, 
by PxHitip M. Morse and Georce E. 
KimBALL, The Technology Press & John 
Wiley & Sons, $4. 

“OPERATIONS RESEARCH is a scientific 
method of providing executive depart- 
ments with a quantitative basis for deci- 
sions regarding the operations under 
their control.” This ambitious general- 
ization, with which the authors open 
their book, is fully justified by the 
specific arguments and _ applications 
which follow. This book should be of 
interest to three main groups of readers: 
executives, educators and engineers. 

It is difficult to see how top manage- 
ment of business. governmental or mili- 
tary enterprise could afford to overlook 
the approach to operating problems pre- 
sented in this book. 

This reviewer feels strongly that the 
extent to which Operations Research 
might fail or not be applied in indicated 
situations will be a function of deficien- 
cies in high school and more particularly 
undergraduate college mathematics cur- 
ricula as well as teaching methods. This 
book could go a long way toward pro- 
viding the vitamins which would en- 
courage the surfeited sophomore to 
digest the language of science. 

Particularly those engineers engaged 
in staff capacities to assist operating 
managers will read this book. Perhaps 


WANTED 


CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Progressive west coast lumber and wood 


products firm with multi-plant operation 
seeks man, 35 to 45, with college degree 
in industrial engineering, to develop and 
administer complete industrial engineering 


program. 


This is a top level position, requiring one 
who has served as chief industrial engineer 
or assistant, preferably with experience in 
handling and 


manufacturing, material 


storage. 


Must be capable of working in staff capac- 
ity, doing direct industrial engineering 
work, supervising activities of others, and 
securing the cooperation of personnel. 

Give complete resume of qualifications and 
experience. Enclose a recent snap-shot or 
photograph. Your reply will be held in 
strict confidence. Address SAM, Box 318-0 


the term “engineer” is too limited, since 
the field of the Operations Research 
worker embraces all types of problems 
which can be formulated in quantitative 
terms. As a matter of fact, the proper 
formulation of the problems is one of 
the prime functions of the operations 
research worker. 

The application of probability theory 
is one of the most potent of operations 
research methods. Consequently some of 
the examples and expositions in the 
book involve mathematical arguments. 
An outstanding job has been done by 
the authors in stating such arguments 
concisely enough not to deter the gen- 
eral reader, yet in enough detail to 
satisfy the research worker. The omis- 


sions probably will enhance the value of 
the book as a text. 

A word should be said about the 
construction of this book. The authors 
and publishers deserve high praise for 
the size and double column format which 
considerably expedite reading. The text 
itself is a model of readable presentation 
of technical information. The handy 
tables of random sequence of digits, 
angles, and normal deviates; binomial, 
normal, and Poisson distribution func- 
tions: complete bibliography and index 
are a boon to the research worker and 
teacher. 

J. FRED FisHer 
Registered Professional Engineer, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Registered Professional Engineer 
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and Company 
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The Annual Conference on 


PRINCIPLES, METHODS and TECHNIQUES 


for Increasing Productivity, Reducing Costs, Improving Human Relations 


NOVEMBER Ist and 2nd, 1951 
Hotel Statler, New York City 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT HUMAN RELATIONS 
THURSDAY MORNING—NOVEMBER 1 THURSDAY MORNING—NOVEMBER 1 
“THE USE OF WORK MEASUREMENT IN BUDGETING”—Henry P. Dolan “PRACTICAL VALUES OF ORGANIZATION” —R. E. Gilmor 
Director of Mfg. Budgets, Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Wood Ridge, N. J. Vice President, Sperry Corporation, New York 
“COST CONCEPTS FOR EXECUTIVE DECISIONS’—Joel Dean “WHY FOREMEN, SUPERVISORS AND JUNIOR EXECUTIVES QUIT” 
Professor of Business Economics, Graduate School of Business, To be announced 


Columbia University, New York 


“SOMETHING NEW IN QUALITY CONTROL’’—Olaf R. Swanson 
Manager of Quality Control, Stewart Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


LUNCHEON—Speaker to be announced 
Thursday Afternoon 


Thursday Afternoon “PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS”—Dr. Alfred J. Marrow 
“INCREASED EFFICIENCY THROUGH PRODUCTION PLANNING” President, Harwood Manufacturing Company, New York, N. Y. 
J i 


“WHAT MAKES SUCCESSFUL EXECUTIVES?’—Dr. Burleigh Gardner 
Executive Director, Social Research, Inc., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, 


john W. Craig “EXECUTIVE INVENTORY AND DEVELOPMENT’ —Cl n B. Caldwell 
Manufacturing; General Manager—Crosley Division, of Personnel, Sears, Roebuck & Company Wi. 
incinnati, O. ; 
“PROGRAMMING EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT’—George B. Corless 
———eee THROUGH METHODS IMPROVEMENTS” Advisor on Executive Development, Employer Relations Department, 
wa oa + d Oil New J , 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y, 
int, Mich. 
anager o ucation and Training, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 
“SETTING STANDARDS FOR EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION’ —A. R. Towl 
BANQUET—Speaker to be announced Associate Professor, Harvard Business School, Cambridge, Mass. 
“SALARIED PERSONNEL PLANNING’’—Merle Hale 
FRIDAY MORNING—-NOVEMBER 2 Director of Salaried Personnel, General Motors, 
“INCENTIVES FOR EFFICIENCY’—Bruce Payne General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 
President, Groce Payne & Associates, Inc.. Westport, Conn. “BUDGETING AND COST CONTROL FOR PERSONNEL”—William C. Jackson 
—_— Se OF WORK SIMPLIFICATION” Director of Industrial Relations, J. D. Adams Manufacturing Company, 
am F. Brady 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Industrial Engineer, General Foods Corp., New York 


“SIMPLIFIED JOB EVALUATION’ —Ralph W. Ells 
Chief Economist, Allen Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LUNCHEON—Speaker to be announced 


Friday Afternoon Friday Afternoon 


“QUANTITATIVE APPROACH TO ORGANIZATION CONTROL” “RECRUITING AND DEVELOPING FIRST LINE SUPERVISION” 
L. R. Gaiennie Ernest H. Reed 
Director of Personnel, Fairbanks Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. Manager of Education and Personnel, International Harvester Company, 


LUNCHEON—Speaker to be announced 


“MODERN MATERIALS MANAGEMENT’-—Stanley Bryan Chicago, Ill. 

Associate Professor of Management, Michigan State College, Lansing, Mich. “USE OF TESTS IN SELECTION OF SUPERVISORS’—Dr. Herbert Meyer 
“IMPROVED MATERIALS HANDLING’—William F. Lucas Psychological Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Vice President, Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, Louisville, Ky. “WHO IS A FOREMAN?”—Speaker to be Announced 


Annual Conference on Principles, Methods, Techniques 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, 8 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


REGISTRATION 
ADDRESS [] HOME IS A MUST 
0 Street City Zone State FOR ALL 
Emalosed find my chock® reservations as indicated: MANAGEMENT MEN. 
CHECK S.A.M. Member 
(C0 Full Conference, including Two Luncheons, Cocktails and Banquet... $21.00 $26.00 : ° 
0 Thursday and Friday Sessions, excluding meals 11.00 15.00 t 
(J Thursday or ([] Friday sessions, excluding meals 6.00 8.00 t 
(J Thursday Morning or [) Thursday Afternoon, excluding meals 4.00 5.00 : COME AND BRING 
0 Friday Morning or [] Friday Afternoon, excluding meals 4.00 5.00 : 
© Thursday Luncheon 4.00 5.00 
1 Friday Luncheon 4.00 5.00 ; YOUR ASSOCIATES. 
(CO Thursday Banquet 8.00 9.00 : 
*Make checks payable to: t 


SAME 
WAS 


